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Burroughs | 
Leads ere. i development 


Calculator Features 
FIRST 
Offered by Burroughs 


Electric operation, with its smooth, sure, 
uniform key-action. 


Duplex accumulating mechanism, with two 
sets of dials, for individual calculations and 
accumulation of grand or net totals. 


Simplified subtraction, providing the fastest 
method of complementary subtraction on any 
key-actuated calculating machine. 


Direct subtraction, permits touch method of 
subtraction on duplex models. 


Fraction keys; for easy handling of frac- 
tions, with automatic conversion into whole 
numbers. 


Full cent key, which converts the decimal 
part of a cent to the nearest full cent. 





FIGURING, ACCOUNTING AND STATISTICAL MACHINES ¢ NATIONWIDE MAINTENANCE SERVICE © BUSINESS MACHINE SUPPLIES 







of calculating 
machines 


' 


To make calculating easier ... simpler... faste 
Burroughs has led for thirty-three years in the 
development of new machines and new feature: 
Nearly every major development in key-actuate 
calculating machines during this period has 
come from Burroughs. 


- 


As a result, the Burroughs line of calculators , 
is most complete, making possible the selection 
of machines with the figure capacity and special | 
features best fitted for each job’s needs. 


Burroughs’ constant aim is the simplification of 
calculating work and elimination of unproductive 
operations. This involves a continuous study 

of calculating problems, job requirements and 
operating techniques, carried forward in close 
cooperation with businessmen and operators. 


Only the leader can work in this way; only 
in this way can leadership be maintained. 
In the future—just as in the past— 
Burroughs will lead. 


Burroughs 


IN MACHINES 
IN COUNSEL ‘ 


IN SERVICE 
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The Wavy Lines are a La Monte Trade Mark 


The Value of PRECAUTION! 


Every person with a grain of common sense 
knows that an automobile can’t argue the right 
of way with a locomotive. Yet, despite safety 
gates, warning bells and watchmen, there are 
many serious accidents each year due to the 
collision of motor vehicles and trains.) )) No 
one can estimate what this tragic toll would 
figure did the railroads of America not take 
every precaution to safeguard grade cross- 
ings. » » Nor is it possible to compute the 
number of raised and altered checks — were 


For samples of La Monte Safety Paper see your Lithographer 


or Printer — or write us direct. 


LA MONTE me FFF PAPER 
GEORGE LA MONTE & SON NUTLEY, NEW JERSEY 


—_\anenammems 





january, 1945 





We supply many banks and business organizations 
with their own INDIVIDUALLY IDENTIFIED Safety Paper. 
The issuing organization’s Trade-Mark is in the 
paper itself and appears on both the front and back 
of the check. Such INDIVIDUALIZED paper provides 
maximum protection against counterfeiting — saves 
Banks sorting time —helps prevent errors. 


there no such thing as safety paper. » ») 
For the “check artist” is still with us. 
And bankers everywhere will tell you 


that, lacking this highly effective means [PAAartt: 
WAR BONDS 





of curbing his activities, their problems 
would be vastly multiplied—and public 
acceptance of checks as money jeopardized. 
That is why so many of America’s leading 
banks and business organizations specify 
“La Monte”— Standard of Safety in check pro- 
tection for nearly three quarters of a century. 
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SPECIALISTS 


in Meeting Emergencies 
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OFFICIAL U. S, MARINE CORPS PHOTOGRAPH 


FIDELITY, SURETY AND BANKERS 
Back the Attack—with War Bonds BLANKET BONDS; BURGLARY, ROBBERY, 
FORGERY AND GLASS INSURANCE 


FIDELITY AND DEPOSIT COMPANY: 


of Maryland... RBaltimore. Md. 


~~ 


WITH WHICH [IS AFFILIATED THE AMERICAN BONDING COMPANY OF BALTIMORE 
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Y £ACH TOPS IN ITS FIELD 


& STANDARD FEDERAL TAX REPORTS.—Complete, detailed, ency- 

clopedic, the accepted reporter on federal taxes for revenue —“‘for 
the man who must have everything.’ Swift weekly issues report and 
explain unfolding federal tax developments. Current subscription plan 
includes 5 loose leaf ‘‘bring-you-up-to-date’”’ Compilation Volumes, 


and companion Internal Revenue Code Volume. 


» FEDERAL TAX GUIDE REPORTS.—Concise, compact, understand- 

able, here is the dependable reporter on the federal taxes of the 
ordinary corporation, the average individual, partnership, or business. 
One loose leaf Compilation Volume and matching Internal Revenue 
Code Volume included without extra charge to start new subscribers 


off on the right foot. 


FEDERAL TAX COURSE—1944-1945 Edition.— 

Authentic tax training, brush-up, and reference 
course in one handy volume. Explains federal taxation, 
with emphasis on income tax and withholding (‘‘pay- 
as-you-go’”’) collection methods, under current laws up 
to date of publication. 


COMMERCE) CLEARING: HOUSE; INGC., 
PUBLISHERS OF TOPICAL LAW REPORTS 


NEW YORK | CHICAGO |! WASHINGTON 4 
EMPIRE STATE BLOG. 214 N. MICHIGAN AVE. MUNSEY BLDG. 


A U. S MASTER 
+ TAX GUIDE 
—1945 
Another ‘‘Ace"" . a 
handy book, based 


on the Federal Rev- 
enve Code as 
amended and regu- 
lations, rulings, and 
decisions. 420 pages, 
durably bound, 6x9, 
$2 a copy. 
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machine does SO! basic 


accounting jobs in my small bank! 






Here is a machine that even the smaller banks can keep 
busy every hour of the day 


i 
| It is called the National Multiple Duty Accounting Machine. 
With the convenient removable form bar it can be changed 
} from one job to another in a matter of thirty seconds and it 
handles seven basic banking jobs! See for yourself! 
1. It posts depositors’ accounts 
2. It posts the loan and discount record 
3. It posts any type of mortgage record 
1. It posts the trust ledger 
5. It writes and posts the payroll record 
6. It posts the general ledger Soe ; 
ee F 6 ae oI : : National Multiple Duty Accounting Machine, 
7. It posts the daily statement of business The only machine with all these features. 
Check the list. Wouldn't this machine be a big help in your oO Visible line of writing 
own bank? Of course this is but one of many National Standard full keyboard (adding 
machines and systems designed to reduce errors and im- 2] machine and standard typewriter 
prove efficiency of banking methods. combined) 
; . «) Complete flexibility 
) THERE’S A NATIONAL FOR EVERY BANK AND EVERY BANKING JOB! 
/ 


Large bank...small bank...no matter the size or the specific 


i need, there’s a National System to meet it. Why not have 
| an experienced National representative make a comprehen- 
sive study of your bank? No obligation, of course. Contact CASH REGISTERS e ADDING MACHINES 
your nearest National office. National Accounting-Bookkeep- eer ee 
} ing Machines are available through priorities. THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY 
| 
| January, 1945 5 





W. can all see with the naked eye that the 
Payroll Savings Plan provides the most 
stable method of war financing. Analyze it 
under the X-ray of sound economics and 
other important advantages are evident. 
A continuous check on inflation, the 
Payroll Savings Plan helps American In- 
dustry to build the economic stability upon 
which future profits depend. Billions of 
dollars, invested in War Bonds through 
this greatest of all savings plans, represent 
a “high level” market for postwar products. 
Meanwhile, putting over Payroll Savings 
Plans together establishes a friendlier re- 


lationship between management and labor. 
To working America the Payroll Savings 


Plan offers many new and desirable oppor- 
tunities. Through this systematic “invest- 
ment in victory,” homes, education for 
their children and nest eggs for their old 
age are today within the reach of millions. 

The benefits of the Payroll Savings Plan 
to both management and labor are national 
benefits. Instilling the thrift principle in 
the mind of the working men and women, 
the Payroll Savings Plan assures their 
future security—and is a definite contribu- 
tion to the prosperity of postwar America! 


The Treasury Department acknowledges with appreciation the publication of this message by 


BANKERS MONTHLY 


This is an official U.S. Treasury advertisement prepared under the auspices of Treasury Department and War Advertising Council. 
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One of the problems which bankers in every 
community face today is how to help and 
encourage small business—provide adequate 
credit to deserving customers, without incur- 
ring undue risk for the bank. 

Douglas-Guardian Warehouse Corporation 
suggests a sound and workable solution. Let 
your customer’s inventory—represented by our 
field warehouse receipts—furnish good secur- 
ity for profitable bank loans. 

Field warehousing is practical for loans of 
$10,000 or more. A warehouse can be set up 
right on the borrower's premises and bona fide 
warehouse receipts issued for the inventory 


DOUGLAS-GUARDIAN 


WAREHOUSE CORPORATION 


Nation-Wide FIELD WAREHOUSING 


TO SMALLER BUSINESS 


stored. A Douglas-Guardian operating man 
sees each transaction through from beginning 
to end, safeguarding your security and coop- 
erating with your bank. 

When competent businessmen in your local- 
ity apply for credit which you cannot advance 
on an unsecured basis—why not suggest a 
bank loan on inventory field warehoused by 
Douglas-Guardian? 


A new booklet “Profits on Your Premises” has 
just been published by Douglas-Guardian. We 
shall be glad to furnish copies on request. Just 
write our nearest office. 





U8 North Front St., New Orleans, lo. * 50 Broad St., New York, N.Y. * 100 West Monroe St., Chicago, Ill. + Hurt Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 
Union Commerce Bldg. Cleveland, Ohio * Tower Petroleum Bldg., Dallas, Texas * 438 South Street, Easton, Md. * Garfield Bidg., Los 
Angeles, Calif. * Porter Bldg., Memphis, Tenn. * Girard Trust Bldg. Philadelphia, Pa. * U.S. Nat'l Bank Bldg., Portland, Ore. * Commerce 
Bidg., Rochester, N.Y. * 485 California St., San Francisco, Calif. * 172 Chestnut St., Springfield) Mass. * Holland Bidg., Springfield, Mo. 

416 Tampa St., Tampa, Fla. * 901 N. Ochoa St., El Paso, Tex. 
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Government Bond Premiums 


Should Not Be Written Off 


Here is a challenge to banks following the policy 
of charging off premiums at the time of purchase. 


N BUYING governments for in- 

vestment, our first accepted 
premise is that they will be paid at 
maturity because the federal gov- 
ernment has the money issuing 
power. There is no other security 
upon which we can place this abso- 
lute reliance. That being true, the 
bank can give its whole attention 
to yield and maturity. 

We have read long articles and 
heard ponderous speeches on the 
spacing of maturities. Suppose we 
hunt for the real reason for spacing. 
The one assigned by writers and 
speakers is that the money will be 
coming due serially as it may be 
needed. What use is a bond coming 
due even in one year if the money 
is needed today? The only basic 
reason seems to be that a spread of 
maturities is a spread of the risk of 
a possible decline. 

The shorter the maturity, the 
greater the break on a decline. Ex- 
ample: a 2% due in one year and 
selling at 98 roughly yields 4%. 
The same due in 10 years yields 
2.2%. If the one year issue goes to 
96, it would yield the unthinkable 
return of 6%. If the 10 year ma- 
turity goes to 96, the yield would 
be 2.4%. 

To spread this risk, some banks 
are investing part in shorts and part 
in mediums (or even more in shorts 
and a smaller amount in longs). 
What the investment officer should 
be looking for is the greatest net 
yield for undivided profits, consist- 
ent with the chances the bank can 
take on a decline and still meet its 
obligations without too much sac- 
rifice. 

The net yield to the undivided 


By CLARENCE F. BURTON 


President, The City Bank of Washington 
Washington, D. C. 


profits is the net non-taxable yield; 
or, to put it another way, what is 
left after taxes. If a bank has excess 
profits income subject to 95% tax, 
it is silly to invest at all if 95% 
must go for taxes, 

Retention of 5% of income is not 
sufficient to cause any business to 
accept any risk whatever. There- 
fore, under the rules laid down, a 
bank with excess profits income 
should stop investing unless it goes 
into partial exempts or total ex- 
empts, the yield from which is not 
subject to excess profit taxes. Al- 
most all such obligations of the U. S. 
were issued at higher coupon rates 
than now prevail. 

The price, including the premium, 
makes adjustments: 1. to reflect the 
tax advantage of exemption from 
normal tax; 2. to bring the yield in 
line with like maturities; 3. to a 
small extent, at this time, to reflect 
the advantage of escape from excess 
profits. The latter has only existed 
for a very short time. It is caused 
by many banks suddenly discover- 
ing their tax bills at the end of the 
year and deciding they must do 
something about it. 

With ultimate payment being ab- 
solutely definite, the needed matur- 
ities settled and the tax problem 
determined, it becomes a question 
of what is the best issue to bring the 
greatest profit after taxes. If the 
aversion to premiums is eliminated, 
the whole list is open for selection. 
If the banker cannot steel himself 
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against the aversion to premiums, 
and he is in excess profits, he must 
resign himself almost completely to 
the limitation of net income to his 
excess profits exemption. 

The partial exempts are neces- 
sarily high premium issues because 
of their high coupon rate. In select- 
ing, the bank may find an issue of 
the maturity it wants slightly out 
of pattern due to some market con- 
dition. It should take advantage of 
this. It is such situations that make 
arbitraging profitable and _ there 
seems to be no reason why a bank 
should not carry it on if the volume 
is large enough to pay for the time 
in doing it, and the bank stays with- 
in the pattern of proper invest- 
ments. That is not speculation. 

Now let us take a look at the 
quotations of June 17, 1944 as an 
example. A bank wants partial ex- 
empts because of excess profits 
income. It wants a 3'% year issue (or 
thereabouts) to fit its portfolio. We 
find 44s of October 1947/52 selling 
at 111 to give a non-taxable yield 
of .72%. 

We assume they will be called in 
1947 for two reasons: 1. they are 
partial exempts which the treasury 
is eliminating and 2. they are the 
highest coupon bond outstanding. 
So, we can call them an October *47 
maturity. 

On the same day, the 2s of De- 
cember 1947 are selling at 104 to 
yield .66. Not long ago the spread 
was a full .1% in yield. The differ- 
ence is caused by the aversion to 
premiums. 

A bank not shackled by this atti- 
tude can get $1,000 per annum more 
non-taxable income per $1,000,000. 








We also see that September ’47 
notes yield, after taxes, .76. If a 
bank is in excess profits, the pur- 
chase of the notes would seem in- 
excusable, 

THE NET NON-TAXABLE YIELD 
IS THE POINT THAT GOVERNS— 
NOT THE PRICE. 

In the week endng June 15, the 
average six-year partial exempt 
went off in price 1/32nd but the 
yield went up .02%. This is caused 
by amortization. Despite large de- 
clines in market price on medium 
partial exempts over the last year, 
the yield for the average 16 year 
maturity has changed almost none. 

There seems to be but one logical 
conclusion: The non-taxable yield 
is the thing to buy and not the price. 
It is the yield that governs at all 
times, moderated by maturity. 
Whether bought at par, below par, 
or at a premium is immaterial. Yield 
is figured on the premium as well as 
the par. 

The aversion to premiums on gov- 
ernments is a ghost that has plagued 
bankers for years. We hear it said: 
“If governments should decline, the 
examining authorities will criticize 
that much of the decline affecting 
the premiums but would not criti- 
cize any decline below par.” 

That is illogical because there 
must be premiums if there is a vary- 
ing coupon rate. 

Dr. Goldenweiser, the economist 
for the Board of Governors of the 
Federal Reserve System in the Sep- 
tember issue of the Federal Re- 
serve Bulletin makes the following 
statement: “As you know, the bank 
supervisory authorities have agreed, 
so far as bank examination is con- 
cerned, that you may hold your 
government securities at par or at 
amortized cost value.” It appears, 
therefore, that the supervisors have 
recognized the principle. The Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank themselves write 
premiums into their books. 

However, it must be remembered, 
that if the decision were to agree 
with the aversion to premiums, the 
resultant effect upon market prices 
of high premium governments 
would be very serious. The market 
in these bonds would be so narrow 
and the pressure so great that it 
would necessarily result in throw- 
ing them completely out of pattern. 

We must accept the yield pattern, 
regardless of price, as the domi- 
nating factor, If coupon rates vary 
as they have in the past, there will 
always be a wide variation in price. 

To keep governments at par at 
all times would mean that govern- 
ment issues would have to have a 
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Basic Principles In 
Government Bond 
Investment 


1. Government bonds will be 
paid at maturity without question. 
2. The bank investment officer 
can, therefore, give his whole 
attention to yield and maturity. 
3. The net non-taxable yield is 
the governing factor, once the 
desired maturity is determined. 


4. Premiums should be _ ig- 
nored, carried into the books, 
and amortized. 

5. If a bank has excess profits 
income, it is silly to invest more 
money accepting any risk of 
decline, to retain a mere 5% of 
the income. The way to avoid- 
ance is partial or total tax ex- 
empts which usually carry high 
premiums. 

6. The writing off of premiums 
at time of purchase will take most 
such issues out of reach of many 
banks. 

7. The policy of writing off 
premiums at time of purchase 
is challenged. 





varying interest rate—that is vary 
the coupon rate at short intervals, 
say three to six months, to bring the 
price to par. Our system now is to 
vary the price and thus fit the cur- 
rent yield. The only way we could 
keep the price constant is by vary- 
ing the interest. 

There should be no difference in 
the attitude of bank supervisors to- 
ward either of the following situa- 
tions: 

1. A decline in market price of 
U. S. obligations which would cause 
the market value of such obligations, 
held by a bank, to go below the 
bank’s book value as reflected by 
original cost, including premiums, 
less the amortization of such pre- 
miums +o call dates: and 

2. A decline which would cause 
the market value of such obliga- 
tions to go below the bank’s book 
value, when the securities had been 
purchased at par or the premiums 
had been charged off. 

The fact that the market value 
reflects an impairment of premiums 
or that it reflects an impairment 
below par, is immaterial! because 

1. The bank would be no more 
comfortable with one than with the 
other. 

2. The bank could not meet de- 


mands by selling without showing a 
loss in the one any more than in the 
other. 

3. The amortization of the pre- 
mium to par at call date would be 
the same as waiting for the below- 
par bonds to rise to par at maturity 
—except that the amortized bonds 
would arrive quicker on all but 
those with fixed maturities. 

4. The fact that the Federal Re- 
serve lends at par only is of little 
moment, the relation of premium 
to total investment being so small. 
Further, this policy is not a guar- 
anteed one—it can be changed over 
night. Thus it is not one upon which 
complete dependence can be placed. 

It is logical to conclude that banks 
which follow a policy of charging 
off premiums place themselves in 
the following positions: 

1. The income of the current year 
is used for this purpose with the 
result that the earnings for the year 
are not truly reflected. 

2. Likewise, the earnings in sub- 
sequent years would not be truly 
reflected due to the fact that, in 
those years, the full coupon rate 
would be taken into earnings. Thus, 
the earnings of one year would be 
“robbed” to the advantage of sub- 
sequent years. 

3. A continuance of this practice 
could well build up a hidden “re- 
serve” (which would really be 
hidden profit) of large proportions. 
If stockholders were not informed, 
they might well have a right of 
action against officers and directors 
in the event of a sale and especially 
if the stock were purchased by such 
an officer or director. (This point 
was brought to my attention by the 
president of a large bank. They 
have determined to add a foot-note 
to statements in explanation, after 
consultation with counsel.) 

4. Charging off premiums in full 
at time of purchase amounts to the 
same thing as taking the equivalent 
amount of undivided profits and 
hiding it in a safe, which is un- 
thinkable. We would not do that 
directly—why do it indirectly? 

5. The bank is shackled to selec- 
tion of issues with low premiums. 
The freedom of choice of issues to 
fit investment, the spacing of ma- 
turities and its tax problems, is 
strictly limited. 

Once the banker steels himself to 
leaving his premiums on his books, 
amortizes the premiums to call date 
and thinks in terms of net yield 
after taxes, he is in a position to 
approach his problem with logic and 
a feeling of freedom never before 
enjoyed. 
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How To Speak Effectively 
X. How To Speak Effectively On The Radio 


In this, the tenth and last installment of the series, radio speaking 
techniques are discussed with a view toward modifying the mental 
condition called “mike fright’? and preparing the reader for this 
important phase of public speaking. 


N THESE days, “mike fright” has 

become as much a commonplace 
as stage fright was 20 or 30 years 
ago. 

In speaking before the mike it is 
essential to get a driving message 
that you can present with great en- 
thusiasm and conviction. Why? Be- 
cause your listeners do not see you. 

When speaking to a radio audi- 
ence, every element of interest must 
be used with the utmost skill of 
which you are capable. Monotony 
resulting from using the same kind 
of illustrations should be avoided. 
Stories, facts, figures, and analogies 
should be liberally employed to cre- 
ate the greatest possible interest. 
Why? Because your audience does 
not see you. 

When speaking to a radio audi- 
ence use a tried and proved plan for 
organizing your talk. It is even more 
necessary that your talk be well or- 
ganized for a radio audience than 
for a visible one. Each step must be 
clear. The whole general plan of 
what you are going to say must be 
readily apparent. Why? You guessed 
it... they still can’t see you. 

In preparing your talk for deliv- 
ery via microphone, you need even 
more careful preparation, better 
choice of language, more careful 
sentence structure than you do for 
a visible audience. Sentences should 
be short and simple. They should 
readily flow from one to the other 
with continuity of thought. Difficult 
phrases should be avoided and com- 
binations such as “bureaucratical 
complexity” or “institutes stipend” 
should be eliminated from your 
manuscript and changed to more 
easily pronounced words. Why? 
Because your audience can’t see you. 

Why all this hammering at the 
point that you and your listeners do 
not see each other? You may re- 
member the statement that people 
are primarily visual minded, that 
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By EDMUND MOTTERSHEAD 


Dean, The American Institute of Human 
Relations, Chicago 


over 75% of all life sensory percep- 
tions are received through the eyes. 
Speaking over the radio, you can 
appeal only to their ears, only to 
the sense which receives probably 
less than 20% of all life perception. 

The audience cannot overlook bad 
grammar in enthusiasm. It cannot 
ignore a rasping voice because of 
physical animation, movements and 
gestures. It cannot realize your sin- 
cerity through eye contact when you 
speak in a dead level monotone. All 
the visible elements of physical de- 
livery are hidden from them. There- 
fore your smiling personality, poise 
and vigor must be suggested to them 
by your voice. 

You, as a radio speaker, cannot 
observe the audience’s reaction to 
your talk as you go through it. On 
the platform, you can watch their 
faces and see how they sit—whether 
they are attentive or apathetic. In 
the studio, before the mike, all you 
can do is go ahead with your talk 
and hope. 

Before the mike a speaker cannot 
receive any stimulation from his 
listeners. You have to depend on 
your own enthusiasm, your own de- 
sire to get your message across. 

The fourth difference is the ab- 
sence of interstimulation among the 
members of the audience. There is 
no chance to apply the various tech- 
niques of mass psychology. One man 
doesn’t squirm in his seat and dis- 
tract the attention of 50 others, 
neither does his rapt attention sug- 
gest similar reactions to others 
around him. 

Your audience, for the most part, 
will be one or two persons sitting at 
home, possibly three or four in some 
cases, but most often two or only 


one. That means that all the “ora- 
torical” trimmings, all the “haran- 
guery” is out. Your listeners are no 
farther away from you than the 
mike. Your method is that of di- 
rect conversation. Because you are 
reading a manuscript rather than 
speaking, your problem is primarily 
one of impersonating or counter- 
feiting as well as you can the situa- 
tion of talking conversationally and 
at times confidentially to one person. 

Your first paragraph, the first sen- 
tence in that paragraph must get 
attention—or else. The outline of 
your main topic should be readily 
apparent to your listeners. Each 
sentence and each paragraph should 
get to the point fast. Sentences 
should be clear, short, simple. You 
should avoid sibilant sounds such as 
S, Z, SH, ZH, CH, J, and others as 
well as the word combinations that 
are difficult to pronounce. 

You must exercise special care in 
quoting from copyrighted material. 
If you think bankers are conserva- 
tive, tackle a radio script editor! 
Read your manuscript aloud several 
times before going on the air, and 
time yourself! You have one-half 
minute less than the full official pro- 
gram allotment; so time it to a reas- 
onable rate of from 100 to 150 words 
a minute and allow 20 seconds be- 
fore the alloted time is up. Be sure 
your pages are numbered, are in the 
right order, double-spaced, typed, 
and CLEAN. 

Many of us have an unaccountable 
respect for the printed page. In 
turn, when we “take pen in hand” 
to write, we slide back into “book 
language.” Instead of saying “I 
bought a car,” we write down, “I 
purchased an automobile.” That’s 
not so bad, but many, many exam- 
ples are far worse. Use the every- 
day language of common conversa- 
tion. 

.As far as extempore or impromptu 
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speaking before a radio microphone 
goes, few stations will allow it, and 
then only to trusted and long sea- 
soned radio performers. Any reason- 
able deviation from script in making 
a talk is of course permitted. The 
few times you may make extempore 
remarks (planned but not written 
out in full) over the air, you need a 
superabundant degree of unity, co- 
herence and emphasis in your re- 
marks to stay on the beam and get 
it across. Simple words and simple 
sentences again. 

Before going into some of the 
mechanical problems of speaking 
before a microphone, I want to take 
one more “look” at your audience. 
When you speak in an auditorium 
before listeners who came for the 
purpose of hearing what you have 
to say, you have a fair index as to 
who and what they are and what 
their desires are. You can learn more 
about them as you go along. But the 
unseen radio audience is a different 
story. 

Fundamentally, it is a heterogen- 
eous audience with no particular 
common purpose or common inter- 
est. You have the young and the old, 
the ignorant and highly educated, 
the housewife and her yelling in- 
fant, the tired bond salesman and 
the department store clerk—all 
races, religions, political partisans, 
members of all types of organiza- 
tions and societies will listen to the 
same program. 

Consequently, special appeals to 
specific motives and desires cannot 
be made. The appeals have to be 
made to more common, more basic 
motives, put in simpler terms—and 
made even more vivid through the 
use of word pictures, the selection 
of those items of interest which are 
familiar to the greatest number of 
people. 

That every radio audience is a 
polyglot cross-section of the popu- 
lation. The time of day has an effect 
on the make-up of your audience. 
During the early morning hours, a 
pretty good cross section of people 
will listen in, but they have one 
thing in common ... they are ina 
hurry to get to work. They want the 
time, the weather, and will listen to 
“institutional” advertising rather 
than specific commodity plugs. Dur- 
ing the morning, your audience is 
the housewife . . . for the most part. 
Late afternoon and suppertime, the 
children take over for super-sleuth 
or what not. 

There is still another factor, espe- 
cially on the nation-wide hook-ups. 
Listeners who are tuned in to one 
program will much of the time stay 
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How To Beat Mike Fright 


l. Be animated. 


2. Use a conversational ap- 
proach. 


3. Know your radio audience. 


4. Use illustrative devices such 
as stories, facts, and figures. 


5. Phrase sentences carefully. 





tuned in to the same hook-up at 
least for the first few seconds of the 
start of the following program, The 
people who have just listened to a 
symphony concert on one network 
will be a different group than those 
who have just finished listening to 
a swing band or evening sermon... 
and they will have different levels of 
education and understanding—dif- 
ferent buying habits—will respond 
to different appeals. It’s up to you 
to figure out in advance just who 
you are going to be talking to and 
how best to make your appeal. Even 
though the radio audience as a 
whole is a cross-section of the pop- 
ulation if not the whole population. 


Prepare Your Talk For A Specific 
Audience 


The entire problem of speaking 
before a mike hinges on the fact that 
it takes the average person only 15 
seconds to turn off his radio after he 
decides he has had enough and that 
it is a lot easier to turn it off than it 
ever is to get up and walk out on a 
speaker. Thus, every 15 seconds, 
every thirty or forty words, there 
must be some new, fresh and inter- 
esting material, as well as a constant 
interestingness in voice quality. 

To a certain degree, even the me- 


chanical problems peculiar to talk- 
ing before a microphone may be 
solved by keeping your audience in 
mind. One famous speaker was 
found to have lost much of his dra- 
matic hold on the audience when he 
held himself down to a quiet con- 
versational manner. After someone 
suggested that he talk as he would 
to a blind person, his effectiveness 
picked up again, simply because he 
had to think through the blind man’s 
potential reactions and means of 
perception and put the color and 
meaning and interestingness into 
his voice. 

However, there are other purely 
mechanical problems that just “be- 
ing conversational” will not solve. 
The microphone itself is a very sen- 
sitive instrument, and the gradual 
technical improvements from year 
to year only make it more so. Every 
speech defect, every voice fault, 
every cough, sneeze, whisper, paper 
rattling or other noise in the studio 
is picked up and sent out over the 
air. The mike not only picks up 
these noises, but actually magnifies 
them. A paper crinkled near the 
mike comes to the listeners much 
like a roaring fire or hail on a tin 
roof. Consequently, it is necessary 
for the speaker to be especially care- 
ful to eliminate all extraneous 
noises. 

The various noises of hesitation, 
“and-uh,” “er-uh,” “umm,” “ah-er,” 
and the like are particularly offen- 
sive. It is a good stunt to read your 
talk aloud to a friend before broad- 
casting for the first time, and have 
your friend make a check mark 
every time you say “and-uh-er.” 
You may be amazed at the fre- 
quency of such annoying interjec- 
tions in your speech. 

If you have a chance to make a 
recording or two of your own voice, 
you will find these snorts and grunts 
coming through and breaking down 
the effectiveness of your talk. They 
must be eliminated! After all, such 
noises are simply a continuation of 
voice tone during a pause when you 
are thinking of the next word, or 
waiting for what you have said to 
sink in. Pause frequently. Pause for 
emphasis—but pause cleanly. 

Many microphones favor the 
lower vibration frequencies, which 
is why so many women’s voices do 
not broadcast well. Not that an ex- 
tremely low tone is the one for you 
to adopt, but the normal middle and 
lower registers of the average male 
voice will carry best. 

The microphone often distorts 
certain sounds. The difference be- 


(Continued on page 42) 
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Reason For Return 


Should Be Stamped On Cheeks 


Here is a worthy complaint on the return of 
checks with no reason given—and suggestions for 
a series of rubber stamps to remedy the trouble. 


OU have handled some ques- 
tions of banking routine so effi- 


ciently in Bankers Monthly, and 


with such tenacity and, I believe, 
with such good results, that I feel 
that you may be interested in tak- 
ing on another job which seems to 
us to need attention. 

We find that too many banks re- 
turn unpaid items without making 
clear explanations as to the reasons 
for their return, which results in 
misunderstandings between bank 
customers and payees of the checks, 
and between banks themselves. 

A case of this kind has been be- 
fore us today, and the accompany- 
ing copy of our letter shows to what 
lengths explanations sometimes 
have to be made when none at all 
would be required had the banks 
handling the check been careful to 
place upon it an accurate reason 
for its return. 


NO FUNDS 85-98 


NoT SUFFICIENT FUNDS 85-98 


ALL ENDORSEMENTS MUST BE MADE ON CHECK, 
NOT ON STATEMENT ATTACHED. 


By J. H. PEEBLES 


Cashier, Bank of Commerce, 
Greenwood, Mississippi 


It is a very simple matter to have 
sufficient rubber stamps to explain 
the usual reasons for the return of 
most items. Imprints from some of 
our stamps, which are used for such 
purposes, are shown here. 

It would certainly be helpful if 
you would emphasize the need for 
this from time to time. 

Following is the long letter we 
had to write on one check returned: 

“Our New York exchange for 
$108.03, for a check of Antoon Dry 
Goods Company for that sum, which 
you sent to us on May 18, 1944, is 
enclosed herewith. 

“The Antoon Dry Goods Company 
has shown us your letter of May 
18th, concerning this check, which 


ENDORSEMENT OF 


states that no reason was indicated 
for its return to you. 

“You stated that your bank asked 
you not to re-deposit the check be- 
cause it was badly mutilated. The 
check is in good condition, and is 
not mutilated in any manner; there- 
fore we do not see any reason for 
your bank declining to re-route it 
for payment. 

“You stated that you asked your 
bank for a reason for the return of 
the check but could not get one, as 
they had none. In view of that, it 
certainly should not be inferred 
that the check would not be re- 
turned unless it was refused by the 
maker’s tank, or, as you state, by 
the ‘clearing house in New York.’ 
You stated further that nothing was 
marked on the check, nor on the 
slip which accompanied the check. 

“While you regard that as a very 


(Continued on page 33) 


NOT DUE 85-98 


MISSING. 


WE DO NOT HAVE THIS ACCOUNT 85-98 


NOT PAYABLE IN GREENWOOD, MISS., (85-98) 


SIGNATURE INCORRECT 85-98 
FIRST ENDORSEMENT MISSING 85-98 


SECOND ENDORSEMENT MISSING 85-98 
AMOUNT ALTERED 85-98 


SIGNATURE NOT AUTHORIZED 


OR ON FILE 85-98 


NOT ON THIS BANK 85-98 
NO AUTHORITY TO PAY 85-98 


MUST BE ENDORSED EXACTLY 


AS WRITTEN 85-98 


PAYMENT STOPPED 


Every reason for returned checks is included in this bank's set of rubber stamps. Because the stamps are 
available, every returned item is properly labeled, eliminating the possibility of misunderstanding. 


January, 1945 
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One Clerk Handles Special Items 


Time is saved and the number of special items is reduced by 
having one person handle all items that are irregular in any 
way. This is a plan that can be adapted to a bank of any size. 


E HAVE found that by central- 

izing the handling of special 
items there are many advantages to 
be realized. A few are: better con- 
trol, improved handling, and more 
rapid disposition. 

Special items include: checks on us 
which are irregularly drawn, post- 
dated, forged, payment stopped, no 
account, insufficient balance, treas- 
urer’s orders, items to be protested, 
unaccepted sight drafts. They de- 
mand close scrutiny which cannot 
possibly be given in production de- 
partments where the work must 
progress without interruption and 
be completed at a certain time each 
day. 

The person handling these items 
receives them from correspondent 
banks, local clearings, proof depart- 
ment, bookkeepers, and tellers. 

The clerk handling these items 
maintains a blotter record or sum- 
mary sheet for control purposes. 

Items which are to be collected in 
cash over the counter or by the 
bank’s messengers, are charged out 
and delivered to the Cash Items 
Teller. Other items which were 
previously received in deposits for 
conditional credit are charged back 
to the proper depositor upon advice. 

When irregular items are sepa- 
rately controlled, it permits proof 
clerks, bookkeepers, and tellers to 
continue their daily routing unin- 





By H. J. KNEUBUEHL 


Manager, Bookkeeping Department, 
The First National Bank, Madison, Wisconsin 


Advantages Of One Person 
Handling All Special Items 


1. Better control is maintained. 

2. The items are handled more 
promptly. 

3. Less work results from the 
establishing of a_ time-saving 
routine. 

4. Proof clerks, bookkeepers, 
and tellers throw out all irregu- 
lar items and so save themselves 
much time and confusion. 

5. The special-item clerk has a 
routine for reducing the number 
of these items by contact with 
offending customers. 





terrupted, free from confusion, and 
slow-ups which would otherwise be 
inevitable in the handling of special 
items. 

The very fact that these items are 
concentrated in one place affords an 
opportunity to give this work closer 
attention, with the result that it can 
be carefully analyzed. 

One of the things which is very 
helpful in minimizing disorder in 
this work is the sorter-strip which 
facilitates the sorting of items. The 
guides are tabbed according to the 


THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF MADISON 
MADISON, WISCONSIN 





THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF MADISON 
Lf 


Avorri~n YePaRTMENT 


Special forms are used by this bank in its campaign to educate depositors to 
assist it in its operations by employing correct banking techniques 
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various classifications such as: ir- 
regular endorsements, insufficient 
funds, signatures not legible, and 
so on. 

Since the greater number of ir- 
regular items are charged back to 
the depositor’s account, much time 
is saved by the use of a three-part 
fanfold form supplied with one-time 
carbon which enables multiple rec- 
ords to be produced in one writing. 
One copy goes to the bookkeeper, 
one serves as a notice to the deposi- 
tor, and a third copy goes to the 
Analysis Department for posting the 
analysis record. 

Generally speaking, insufficient- 
fund checks require more time in 
handling and disposition than any 
other special item. Much has been 
done to keep this type of activity at 
a minimum by following the pro- 
gram here described. 

A card record is maintained show- 
ing the history of every depositor 
who draws checks against insuffici- 
ent funds. These records are re- 
viewed daily for recurring offenders. 
In case of a chronic offender, we 
employ a series of three letters. 
These letters start with an appeal 
for co-operation of better timing of 
checks issued with deposits made, 
and progress to the final letter which 
is a definite request for the depositor 
to close his account on a specified 
date. In most instances, the first let- 
ter is sufficient to correct the con- 
dition. 

The first letter reads as follows: 

“Our Bookkeeping Department is 
required to bring to the attention of 
the Management Committee of this 
bank, weekly, the records .of those 
accounts on which checks are pre- 
sented against insufficient funds. 

“Accompanying this letter, you 
will find a schedule showing, by date 
and amount, the checks which have 
been presented against your account 
when there were not sufficient funds 
in the account to pay them. 

“May we enlist your co-operation 
in keeping a close account of checks 

(Continued on page 41 
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Report Be Made Available — 
And this has been 


done! 


S A result of printing this im- 

portant analysis of the funda- 
mentals of bank management in six 
issues of Bankers Monthly, many 
letters have been received by the 
editors and the author urging that 
the complete report be made avail- 
able. We are glad to announce here 
that the Texas Bankers Association 
has printed another edition especi- 
ally for the readers of Bankers 
Monthly. 

Many readers have said that this 
is the most valuable common sense 
analysis of the principles of bank 
management ever published—and 
we agree. An ideal way to get full 
benefit from the principles here so 
clearly stated is to purchase enough 
copies of the report to give one to 
each officer. Then call a staff meet- 
ing and discuss the report with the 
view to determining how nearly 
these fundamentals are being fol- 
lowed in your own bank. 

Naturally, if any officer disagrees 
with anything said in the book, this 
meeting will be an ideal place for a 
discussion of the point. 

Some banks have a staff meeting 
known as a Management Committee 
Meeting. This name makes each 
officer feel that he is an important 
part of the management of the bank, 
as in reality, he is. Those banks 
which have this sort of a committee 
always welcome an analysis such as 
this, to be used as a basis for one 
or more meetings of this committee. 

This report is an ideal basis for 
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building up bank profits and plug- 
ging up such leaks as the one which 
has taken many dollars out of bank 
stockholders’ pockets by giving an 
earnings credit allowance to depos- 
itors to offset service charges. 

If there is any doubt in your mind 
as to whether the earnings credit 
is a contributor to bank profits or a 
stealer of bank profits then you 
should read this report carefully 
and thoughtfully. 

The Texas Bankers Association is 
offering these reports at cost price, 
90 cents each. Write for the number 
you need to W. A. Philpot, Jr., 
secretary, Texas Bankers Associa- 
tion, Dallas, Texas. 

A Washington, D. C., banker has 
ordered 50 copies, a Detroit banker 
bought six and the Georgia Bankers 
Association is distributing 100. Here 
are transcripts from letters received 
by C. L. Hufsmith, the author of the 
report, which indicate the value and 
suggest the use of this careful 
analysis of bank management. 


From Joseph M. Dodge, president 
The Detroit Bank, Detroit, Mich. 

“T have been very much interested 
in reading the installments of the 
report of your committee in Bank- 
ers Monthly on service charges and 
would like to have one-half dozen 
copies of the report, if they are 
available, for which I will gladly 
pay any cost. 

“It strikes me that you have done 


a constructive job and one that has 
needed attention and has not been 
receiving any. We are beginning to 
hear many repercussions from un- 
supportable and unexplainable serv- 
ice charges and I believe one of the 
principal difficulties has been that 
there is no basic philosophy com- 
mon to all banks underlying these 
charges. 

“My own disposition here is to 
throw the book of the past out the 
window and start over again by 
properly defining the problem and 
attempting to establish a_ basic 
theory of service charges which will 
stand up under investigation and be 
reasonable, practical, and simple.” 


Norman D. Ellison, vice president 
and cashier of the First National 
Bank of Mount Vernon N. Y., 
writes: 

“T wonder if it is possible to ob- 
tain the report that your research 
committee made covering service 
charges. 

“I have heard many complimen- 
tary statements made about this re- 
port and believe that it contains 
information that would be of value 
to us.” 


From Mr. Warren M. Goddard, vice 
president State-Planters Bank & 
Trust Co., Richmond, Va. 

“T have just finished reading in the 
Octobér issue of Bankers Monthly 


(Continued on page 32 
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Commercial Customers Damn 


Complicated Service Charges 


Members of the Bankers Monthly editorial staff have interviewed 
several hundred bank customers on the subject of serice charges. 


They have heard some harsh words spoken against complicated 


charge schedules. Here is a summary which we hope will be 


helpful to our readers who have schedules which are difficult to 


explain to customers. 


HEN Bankers Monthly first de- 

cided to study service charges, 
the editors little realized that this 
one point was the sorest spot in bank 
public relations. Bank officers have, 
in the past, been increasingly eager 
to create better understandings be- 
tween their institutions and the 
communities they serve. But, we 
discovered, they were often unable 
to effect the cordial relationship 
they desired because of the confu- 
sion and sense of injustice bank 
customers developed over service 
charge analysis systems which they 
could not understand. 

This sense of hostility stems not 
from the unwillingness of bank cus- 
tomers to permit banks to operate 
at a profit, but rather from their 
frustrated attempts to comprehend 
the complicated analysis systems by 
which charges are computed. 


By JACK WEISSMAN 


Bankers Monthly Editorial Staff 


We recently decided to call on 
bank customers in several localities 
to get the depositor’s viewpoint. Al- 
though those personally interviewed 
had used checking accounts for an 
average of 23 years, fully 30% did 
not know that the bank they dealt 
with allowed them an earnings 
credit. 

Bankers have based their argu- 
ments for full account analysis and 
earnings credits on the premise that 
their customers expected them to 
pay for demand deposits. Yet the 
customer, to a surprisingly large 
extent, doesn't know or _ care 
whether he is getting a credit or 
not. In fact, many bank customers— 


This might be a picture of you—if you were the ordinary bank customer trying 
to compute a typically complicated service charge bill. 


who dealt with banks using the 
earnings credit system—reported 
that their banks did not allow cred- 

its. 
When queried as to whether he 
could compute his service charge, 
(Continued on page 34 


Facts Revealed By 
Service Charge Survey 
Among Bank Commercial 
Customers 


1. Customers dislike long an- 
alysis because: 

a. They do not understand 
complicated schedules; 

b. They consider charges ar- 
bitrary; 

c. They are unable to com- 
pute or audit the charges. 


2. Customers like uniform 
measured service charge rates 
because: 

a. They know the cost per 
item; 

b. They can control 
charges to be paid. 


the 


3. Banks profit from uniform 
measured service charge rates 
because: 

a. The small depositor pays 
on a per-item basis which 
can be quickly computed 
by the depositor himself; 

. The account with unusual 
activity is segregated and 
its fees can easily be ad- 
justed; 

. The large account need 
never be analyzed be- 
cause it’s balances always 
offset service charges. 
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When is indorsement by typewriter 
acceptable? 

1. When it is on a personal check; b. When 
the maker of the check, for the purpose of 


deposit, authorizes such indorsement; c. 
Never; d. Always. 


When can a bank be held responsible 
for paying a post dated check before 
date stated? 

a. If it is paid more than 10 days in advance; 
b. If it exhausts the deposit on hand; c. It 
can be prosecuted at any time for prior pay- 
ment of post dated checks; d. The bank is 
not legally responsible. 


When a note is payable to the order 

of two parties is the signature of one 
sufficient, to pass title? 

a. It is not sufficient; b. One party may sign 

and legally receive payment; c. Each party 

named on the note is legally responsible for 

the other. 


4) When are 
valid? 
a. If the bank’s bylaws permit it; b. Lead 
pencil indorsements are legal: ec. When in- 
delible pencils are used; d. State legislation 
on the matter varies. 


lead pencil indorsements 


In whom do the rights of stopping 
payment of a check rest? 

i. The bank has a right to dishonor a 
heck b. The drawer alone has the right 
to stop payment of a check; c. The drawer 
or an authorized agent may stop payment of 


1 check. 


Is there a time limit on the payment 
of a Bill of Exchange? 

a. Bills of exchange are always valid if they 
have not been cashed; b. Only a reasonable 
time may elapse between the issuance and 
payment of a Bill of Exchange; c. Bills of 
exchange may not be honored before they are 
two days old. 


When a bank refuses to pay a check 

drawn by one of its depositors in the 
mistaken belief that there are insufficient 
funds in the account, is the bank liable 


to damages? 
a. The bank cannot be held for an honest 
error: b. The bank is liable for all damages 
that can be proved; ec. Prosecution may be 
based only on malice; d. No action is per- 
missible under law 


When a note is payable to the order 
of either of two persons is it essential 


to have the indorsement of both to pass 


title? 
1. Both must sign the note to legally pass 
title; b. If it is payable to either of two 
payees one payee’s signature is sufficient; c. 
It is advisable but unnecessary to have the 
signatures of both payees. 


£) What should 


include 

1. A record of the transfer of the property 
involved; b. A list of the company’s tangible 
assets together with the claims against them 
in the bankruptey petition; ¢. The time, 
place, manner, and fact of presentment, the 
reason of protest, and the demand made or 
the fact that the drawee or acceptor could 
not be found 


i certificate of protest 
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Foreign bills of exchange are— 

a. Currency reclaimed by foreign govern- 
ments; b. Bills of creditors in different 
states only; c. Bills drawn in one country and 
payable in another or bills drawn in one 
state and payable in another; d. Obligations 
of municipal and county governments. 


phy \Vithin what time must a notice to 
payment be received in order 
to be valid? 
a. Any notice given to stop payment before 
the check has been certified or paid is valid; 
b. Before the bank opens the morning after 
the check has been issued ; ce. Prior to the 
next deposit on the account. 


stop 


Does the law state a specific form for 
stopping the payment of a check? 
a. An unsigned duplicate of the check in 
question is required; b. Notice of stop pay- 
ment for the amount required is sufficient; c. 
Any notice describing fully the check in 
question is sufficient. 


Under what conditions may a notary 
public who is at the same time a 
bank officer protest bank paper? 
a. If he is either vice president or president 
of the bank; b. If his notary fees are re- 
corded and paid separate and apart from his 
compensation as a member of the bank 
staff; ec. If he accepts no fees from the bank 
for his notary There are no 
restrictions on who a notary is or how he 
operates in protesting bank paper. 


it What 
Act? 
a. Federal law requiring the publication of 
the financial condition of all corporate con- 
cerns capitalized at $100,000 or more; b. An 
executive order designed to furnish an elastic 
circulating medium, to afford a means of 
rediscounting commercial paper; c. The 
statute enacted by all states and territories 
of the U. 8S. regulating the issuance, nego- 
tiability, transfer, and payment of bills of 
exchange and promissory notes. 


If a note bears the words, “subject to 
terms of contract,” is it negotiable? 
a. All negotiable notes are subject to terms 
of contract; b. Negotiable notes are unre- 
stricted as to contract terms; c. In this case 
the note is not negotiable; d. The note is 
negotiable. 


How is the validity or negotiability 
of an instrument affected by the facet 

that it is not dated? 
An undated instrument is invalid; b. The 
validity of a negotiable instrument is not 
affected by the absence of a date; c. Dates 
should only be written in at the time of 
payment 


services; d, 


is the Negotiable Instruments 


When a person holds a signed check, 

the other blanks of which have not 
been filled in, does he possess the author- 
ity to fill in the blanks himself? 

1. Only the maker has the authority to fill 

a blank check; b. Whoever holds the signed 

check has the legal authority to fill it in 

provided he obtained the signed check right- 


fully; ¢. Such a check is worthless and may 
not be altered 


Indorsement of Negotiable Instru- 


ments may be made in which of the 


following ways? 
a. On the instrument itself or upon a paper 
attached to it; b. Only on the instrument 
itself; ce. On a special authorization form. 
Among the essential qualities of a 
negotiable instrument are— 
a. Tax exemption; b. Its characteristics as 
legal tender; c. Its demand that it be paid to 
order or bearer. 
When is a bank under legal compul- 
sion to cash travelers checks, money 
orders, or government checks for persons 
who are not customers? 
a. Banks are always liable if they refuse to 
cash these items; b. They are liable only if 
the person requesting the service is a public 


official; ¢. The law does not require banks 
to cash these items. 


(Answers on page 32) 


Subscriptions To Reprints 
Of The Quiz Page 


While many banks have ordered 
reprints of the Quiz page, so that 
each employee may have one, some, 
no doubt, have hesitated because of 
the small amount involved for each 
issue. Rather than ask any bank 
to remit for the number of reprints 
ordered for any one month, we are 
offering to accept subscriptions for 
a year, payment to be made for the 
entire 12 months about the middle 
of the year. 

For example, if you ordered 20 
copies to be delivered to you each 
month, you would receive a bill 
after about six months, for 12 
months service—in this case, for 
$4.80. 

We can still supply reprints of 
the quizzes published since the first 
of the year. 

We'll be glad to hear from those 
who use this page. 

Address Bankers Monthly, 538 
South Clark Street, Chicago 5, Ill. 


With an adding machine, list the 
numbers from one to ninety on the 
regular tape. Paste this list on a 
15-inch ruler. If you have a list and 
desire to know the number of items 
in the list, place the ruler on the 
list and note the amount it reaches. 
The answer is instantaneous. This 
is a great time saver in all the de- 
vices used for analyzing the cost of 
accounts. 
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STATES 


ALABAMA 
ARIZONA _ 
ARKANSAS 
CALIFORNIA | 
COLORADO 
CONNECTICUT 


DELAWARE 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


FLORIDA 
GEORGIA _ 
IDAHO 
ILLINOIS _ 
INDIANA _ 

IOWA 

KANSAS 
KENTUCKY 
LOUISIANA 
MAINE 
MARYLAND 
MASSACHUSETTS 
MICHIGAN 
MINNESOTA 
MISSISSIPPI 
MISSOURI 
MONTANA 
NEBRASKA 
NEVADA 

NEW HAMPSHIRE 
NEW JERSEY 
NEW MEXICO 
NEW YORK | 
NORTH CAROLINA 
NORTH ‘DAKOTA 
OHIO 

OKLAHOMA 
OREGON | 7 
PENNSYLVANIA 
RHODE ISLAND 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
SOUTH DAKOTA 
TENNESSEE. 

TEXAS 

UTAH 

VERMONT 
VIRGINIA 
WASHINGTON 
WEST VIRGINIA 
WISCONSIN 


WYOMING 


18 


~ 7, 14, 19, 21, 28 


1, 


Banking Holidays By States 


The light numbers are Sundays. 


January 


1, 7, 14, 21, 28 


“4,7, 14, 19°, 21, 28 


1.7, 14, 21, 28 
447,14, 21, 28 
“447,14, 21, 28 | 
“1.7, 14, 21, 28 
1. 7, 14, 20, 21, 28 
1, 7, 14, 19. 21, 28 
1.7, 14, 19, 21, 28 

1, 7, 14, 21, 28 

1,7, 14, 21, 28 
4,7, 14, 21, 28 
gt 

5% 
7, 14, 21, 28 
7, 8 14, 19, 21, 28 
Ly 
Te 
% 
,%, 
1,7, 14, 21, 28 
1, 7, 14, 19, 21, 28 

7, 14, 21, 28 


14, 21, 28 
14, 21, 28 


14, 21, 28 
14, 21, 28 
14, 21, 28 


14, 21, 28 


, 21, 28 
, 21, 28 


. 21, 28 
, 21, 28 
, 21, 28 


1 
1 
1 
1,7, 14, 21, 28 
1 
1 
1 
1 


7 

» 7, 14, 21, 28 
1,7, 14, 19, 21, 28 

1,7, 14, 21, 28 

1,7, 14, 

“4,7, 14, 21, 28 

17.14, 
“7 


1,7, 14, 

7, 14, 19°, 21, 28 

1,7, 14, 21, 28 
7, 14, 19%, 21, 28 
» 7, 14, 19, 21, 28 

1,7, 14, 21, 28 

1,7, 14, 21, 28 
1. 7, 14, 19*, 21, 28 

7, 14, 21, 28 

, 14, 21, 28 

. 14, 21, 28 

21, 28 


A 
4 


4,11, 12, 18, 
, 11, 12, 18, 22, 25 


January-June, 1945 


February 


4, 11, 18,2225 
4, §*, 11, 14, 18, 22, 25 


4, 11, 18, 22, 25 


: , 11, 12, 18, 22, 25 
4, 


11, 12, 18. 22, 25 


, 11, 12, 18, 22, 25 
, 11, 12, 18, 22, 25 


, 18, 22, 25 
18, 22,25 
18, 22,25 
18, 22, 25 
22, 25 


11, 12, 18, 22, 25 


. 11, 12, 18, 22, 25 


1. 18, 22, 25 
18, 22,25 
18, 22, 25 
18, 22, 25 
, 18, 22, 25 


4, 11, 12, 18, 22, 25 


. 11, 12, 


18, 22, 25 
4, 11, 18, 22, 25 
4, 11, 18, 22, 25 
11, 12, 18, 22, 25 


4, 11, 12, 18, 22, 25 


4, 11, 12, 18 


11, 12, 18, 22, 25 
4, 11, 18, 22, 25 
22 
4, 11, 18, 22, 25 
11, 12, 18, 22, 25 
4, 11, 18, 22, 25 


. 11, 12, 18, 22, 25 


11, 12, 18, 22, 25 
4, 11, 18, 22, 25 
11, 12, 18, 22, 25 


. 11, 12, 18, 22, 25 


4, 11, 18, 22, 25 
11, 18, 22, 25 
11, 12, 18, 22, 25 
11, 12, 18, 22, 25 
4, 11, 18, 22, 25 


. 11, 12, 18, 22, 25 


4, 11, 12, 18, 22, 25 


4,11, 12, 
a, 11, 82°, 


11, 18, 22, 25 

18, 22, 25 
18, 22, 25 
11, 12, 18, 22, 25 


4, 11, 12, 18, 22, 25 


The black numbers are other holidays. 
The symbol * following a date indicates that the holiday is ebserved only by some of the banks in that state. 


March 


April 


May 


June 





i, 18, 25 
11, 18, 25, 30° 


A 


8, 13, 15, 22, 26, 29 | 


1, 2% 8, 15, 22, 29 


6, 13, 20, 27 


6, 13, 20, 27, 30 





11, 18, 25 


1, 8, 15, 22, 29 


6, 13, 20, 27, 30° 


| 3, 4, 10, ‘17, 24 


| 3, 10, 17, 





, ll, 18, 25 


| 
| 


1, 8, 15, 22, 29 


6, 13, 20, 27, 30 





ATE 


1, 8, 


, 11, 18, 25, 30 


1,8, 


6, 13, 20, 27, 30 


6, 13, 20, 27, 30 


» 17, 
, 17, 





11, 18, 25, 30 


4, 11, 18, 25 


| 
| 


1, 8, 15, 22, 29 


6, 13, 20, 27, 30 





1,8, 15, 22, 29° 


6,13, 20, 27, 30 





» 11, 18, 25, 30 
4, 11, 18, 25 
4.11 18, 25 


, 11, 18, 25, 30 


| 


1, 8 15, 22, 26, 29 

1,8, 15, 22, 26,29 
1, 8, 15, 22, 29 
‘1,8, 15, 22, 29 





_4 13, 20, 27, 30 
6, 13, 20, 27 


0, 17, 


3, 10, 17, 


= 
Se 3,10, 17, 
-— 


[" 3, 10,17, 
| 
| 


24 
24 
24 
24 
24 
24 
24 


MF hcl 3, 4, 10, 17, 24 


6. 13, 20, 27, 30 | 


6, 13, 20, 27, 30 





. 11, 18, 25, 30 


4, 11, 18, 25 


4, 11, 18, 25 


4, 11, 18, 25 


11, 18, 25, 30 


4, 11, 18, 25 
11, 18, 25,30 
4, 11, 18, 25 
4,11, 18, 25 7 
1,18, 25,30 
4, 11, 18, 25 
11, 18, 25 
4,11, 18,25 
4, 11, 18, 25 
4, 11, 18, 25 
"11, 18, 25, 30 
4, 11, 18, 25 
4, 11, 18, 25 
4, 11, 18, 25 
11, 18, 25, 30 


4, 11, 18, 25 


4,11, 18,25 
4,11, 18,25 

4, 11, 18, 25, 30 
4,11, 18,25 

4, 11, 18, 25, 30" 


11, 18, 25 


4, 11, 15. 18, 25, 30 


2, 4, 11, 18, 25 
4, 11, 18, 25 
4, 11, 18, 25 . 
4, 18, 25 


. 11, 18, 25 


| 


1, 8, 15, 22, 29 
“1,8, 15, 22, 29° 


r? 13, 20, 27 30 
6. 13, 20, 2, 30 


17 


3, 10, 17, 
3, 10, 15, 17, 24 
_ 3, 10, 17, 
, 17, 





‘1,8, 15, 22, 29 
~ 1,8, 15, 22, 29 
1, 8, 15, 22, 29° 


x 8, 15, 19, 22, 29 


1, 


1, 8, 15, 22, 29 
8, 15, 19, 22, 24, 29 
1, 8, 15, 22, 29 
“1,8, 15, 22, 29 


; a 


1, 


-& 8, 13, 15, 22, 29 


15, 22, 29 


| 
| 


N 
iw 
N 
wo 


8, 
8 
8 
8 
, 8, 
8 
8 
1, 8, 


1. 2. 8, 12°, 
“1,8, 15, 

“1,8, 15, 
1,8, 


| 


1, 


1, 8, 


B/8/3/3/8/ 8/8/38) 3/8) 3/8/2 
| 8 | 


, 22, 29 


8 
8 

8 

, 8, 15, 22, 29 
- a 
1,8, 


5, 22, 29 
1,8, 15, 24, 22, 29 


6, 13, 20, 27, 30 
6, 13, 20, 27 


6,15, 20, 27, 30 


6, 13, 20, 27 
6 13, 20, 27,20 


6, 13, 20, 27,30 


6,13, 20. 27,30 
6, 13, 2C, 27, 30 


6, 13, 20, 27 
6, 13, 20, 27, 30 
~ 6,13, 20, 27.30 
~ 6,13, 20, 27, 30 
6.13, 20, 27, 30 
6,15, 20, 27, 30 
6,13, 20, 27, 30 
6, 13, 20, 27, 30 
61. 13, 20, 27, 0 
6. 10°, 13, 20, 21°, 27, 
6. 13, 20, 27,30 
~ 6,13, 20, 27,30 
6, 15, 20, 27, 30 
”# 6,13, 20, 27, 30 
~ 6,13, 20, 27, 30 


, 17, 


3, 10, 





“4,6, 13, 20, 27,30 a 
6.10%, 13, 20, 27 


6, 13, 20, 27, 30 
6,13, 20, 27,30 


g; 8, 15, 22, 29 
18,15, 22,29 


6, 13, 20, 27, 30 
6,13, 20, 27, 30 


6,13, 20, 27,30 


3, 10, 


3, 10, 17, 


3 4, 10, 





1, 8 15, 22, 29 


1, 8, 15, 22, 29 


6, 13, 20, 27, 30 





1, 8, 15, 22, 29 


6, 13, 20, 27, 30 


3, 10, 17, 





4, 11, 18, 25 


1, 8, 15, 22, 29 


6, 13, 20, 27, 30 


, 17, 


3, 10, 17, 
3, 10, 17, 
3, 10, 17, 
"3, 10, 17 
3, 10, 17, 


~ 3, 10, 17, 
3, 10, 17, 
3, 10, 17, 

| 3, 10, 16, 17, 23, 24, 30 

3,10, 17, 24 

3, 10, 17, 

3; 3,10, 17, 


3, 10, 17, 
3, 10, 17, 20°, 24 


3, 10, 17, 


24 


24 
24 
24 
24 
24 


3,4, 10, 17, 24 


24 
24 
24 
24 
24 


3, 4, 10, 17, 24 
10, 17, 
3, 10, 17, 


24 
24 
24 
24 
24 


24 


24 


17, 24 


24 


24 


24 
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Busy today... 
YOU'LL BE EVEN BUSIER 


TOMORROW 


RECORDAK Photographic Accounting Systems 
Lighten Loads Throughout the Bank... Speed 
Up Banking Transactions 


URING wartime, you’ve been moving at a 

faster pace and under greater pressure than 
ever before. But have you considered how much 
faster the pace will be, how much greater the pres- 
sure, during the period of transition and recon- 
version? 

Expenditures for new housing facilities alone 
are estimated at 5.2 billion dollars annually. 
Think what this will entail in handling loans, 
mortgages, financing new multiple-unit construc- 
tion projects. Add the tremendous requirements 
of industry during the period of transition and 
the picture becomes one of concentrated activity 
and relentless pressure in every department in 
every bank in the country. 


ORIGINATORS OF MODERN MICROFILMING —[) F C O 4 DA 4 


January, 1945 






Yet there is an easy, efficient means of easing 
pressure and expediting traffic in many of the 
busiest departments: The use of Recordak Photo- 
graphic Accounting Systems. 

With the Recordak System of Single Posting, 
clerical duplication is eliminated and you save as 
much as 33!4% in work. There are savings of 
40% in machine equipment, 50% in stationery. 
Transit is speeded up; transit costs cut up to 40%. 
You get a better record ... a photograph of every 
transaction. And not a cent of capital investment is 
required. Recordak is rented... not sold. 

Obviously, Government and Armed Forces re- 
quirements make it impossible to distribute 
Recordak at the present time. Yet new models are 
ready to go into production on short notice. It’s 
not too soon to get in touch with us. Write 
Recordak Corporation, Subsidiary of Eastman 
Kodak Company, 350 Madison Avenue, New 
York 17, N. Y. 
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Recapitulation Of 278 Ideas Published 
Since July, 1944 


Here are republished the 278 ideas for the use of directors, manage- 
ment committees, cashiers, department managers and others who 


are looking for tested plans to reduce cost and 


Administration 


Why Do We Neglect Stockholders? 
On page 294, July, 1944 issue 


BANKING SUPPLIES 
NEEDS 

1. The need for money (loans and se 
curities. ) 


THREE 


2. The need for a safe place to keep 
money (deposit accounts). 

3. The need for financial transactions 
(transfer of funds by check and drafts). 

The function of banking is to supply 
these three needs. 


FOUR AXIOMS OF PROFITS 

1. Profit is always directly associated 
with need or desire. 

2. Wherever there exists a need or 
desire, there lies a potential profit. 

3. He who needs or desires is willing 
to pay a profit. 

4. He who supplies the need or satis 
fies the desire has an opportunity to ob 
tain a profit. 


We’re Having A Lot Of Fun Keeping 
Up With The Times 


On page 349, August, 1944 issue 


RECENT ADJUSTMENTS THAT 
KEEP THIS BANK MODERN 

1. Cireular letters 
local boys in the armed services. 

2. No employee worked more than an 
average of 40 hours per week in 1943. 

3. The cashier and assistant were each 
given three weeks vacation with pay. 

4. Each employee received a 15% 
Christmas salary bonus. 

5. Safe deposit customers are trained 
to follow the correct routine in entering 
their boxes. 

6. A code system enables any officer to 
know how to handle a payment or re 
newal on a note—and thus the customer 
is taken care of promptly. 

7. Withdrawal and deposit slips are no 
longer used in the savings department. 

8. Deposit slips for checking accounts 
are printed to provide quick analysis. 

9. A long and forceful public relations 
program has molded local opinion in favor 
of the bank. Customer criticism is absent. 
10. The bars have been removed from 
the upper part of the tellers’ wickets so 
that the employee and customer now deal 
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have been sent to 


other face to face—another 
phase of the personal relations program. 


with each 


Advertising 
Classified Space Brings Results 


On page 450, October, 1944 issue 


FULL ADVERTISING PROGRAM 
DESPITE LIMITATIONS 
1, Semi-display ads in 
tions fill advertising 
caused by limitations, 
2. Increased transportation placard ad 


vertising. 


classified see 
gaps in program 


space 


3. More attention to lobby posters. 

$4, Advertising blotters 
used. 

5. Direet mailings of 
and booklets valuable. 

6. Attention 


new spapers, 


and cireulars 


letters, folders, 


given to neighborhood 


Bookkeeping 
How Overdrafts Are Reduced 
441, October, 
WHY OVERDRAFTS OCCUR 
1. Some customers write checks to sat 


isfy creditor, knowing that their accounts 
will be overdrawn if they don’t make an 


On page 1944 ix8ur 


additional deposit in the meantime. 
2. Some 
(though 


to overdraw. 


honest 
intending 


make 
not 


customers 
eareless) errors, 

3. Some overdrafts result from a bank 
clerk’s error. 

4. Some result from a bank rule that 
checks must be collected before they ean 
be drawn against. 

5. Some are allowed as a credit trans 
action in whieh the pays for 
short-term credit and overdraws instead 
of signing a note. 


customer 


HOW OVERDRAFTS ARE 


DISCOU RAGED 

1. Some banks charge the customer $1 
for every overdraft, no matter how small. 
(Others charge 25e or 50e.) 

2. Customers are warned the first and 
second times, and are asked to close their 
accounts if an overdraft oceurs the third 
time. 

}. No cheek is paid if it would over 
draw the account, and the 
charged a protest fee. 

4. The customer is called and asked to 


eustomer is 


increase income. 


deposit enough to cover the check before 
the day is over. 

5. In North Carolina, a law makes an 
officer or employee permitting an over 
draft liable for the amount unless the 
overdraft is authorized by the board of 
directors, 


SAVINGS TO BE EXPECTED FROM 
ELIMINATION OF OVERDRAFTS 


|. Sorting time would be saved. 

2. Time now used in calling customers 
who have impending overdrafts would be 
eliminated. 

3. The protested 
would be reduced to almost none. 


number of checks 

4. Customers might be saved prosecu 
tion for fraud for in some states, writing 
a check against insufficient funds is 
prima facie evidence of intent to defraud. 


Buildings 


Expansion In Spite Of Building 
Limitations 


On page 424, September, 1944 tissue 


HOW BUILDING EXPANSION 
MAY BE HANDLED 


1. Abandoned bank building may pro 
vide larger quarters. 

2. Renovation remodeling 
well-planned circumvents 


building restrictions. 


and 
lines 


along 


present 


Check Forms 


Customers Deserve To Know If Their 
Checks Are Not Paid At Par 


On page 500, November, 1944 issue 


PAR BANKS SHOULD LABEL THEIR 
CHECKS ‘‘PAYABLE AT PAR’’ 


1. If par banks would label their checks 
‘*pavable at par,’’ their customers would 
know that their cheeks could not be dis 
eounted. 

2. Non-par banks should also make 
their policies clear by stating them on 
their check forms. Such information 
would be helpful to banks handling non 
par checks. 

3. Such practices would eliminate the 
necessity of training sorters to memorize 
the 2,500 non-par banks in order to list 
the checks drawn on those banks so that 


the exchange may be charged to the cus 
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HALF-WAY 


I would take a lot of checks, 
placed end to end, to extend halfway around the world 
at our latitude—a distance of 10,155 miles. But our 
Transit Department, working with maximum speed 
and efficiency in its daily transactions, handles this 


great volume of business in an average year. 


Because of what our correspondents say of our 
methods of operation, we feel that the miles of checks 
handled by our Transit Department are also milestones 
of achievement for The Philadelphia National Bank. 


We will always be glad to discuss possible corre- 
spondent relationships, and will do so informally if 


you prefer. 


THE PHILADELPHIA 
NATIONAL BANK 
The Chidest and Largest Bank in Pernsyloanca 
PHILADELPHIA 1, PA. * ORGANIZED 1803 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCB CORPORATION 





tomer when returns, minus exchange, are 
received. 


Why Don’t You Bankers Correct 
Your Own Check Forms? 
On page 491, November, 1944 issue 


HOW TO GET BETTER 
CHECK FORMS 

1. Banks should take the initiative in 
correcting check forms. 

2. Check printing concerns may con 
tribute greatly toward 
design. 

3. Customers want to cooperate. They 
only ask for guidance from the banks. 


improved check 


Credits 


What Information Should Be Given 
To Credit Bureaus? 

On page 308, July, 1944 issu 

THE POLICIES OF TEN BANKS 

1. Only limited information is given 
such as: ‘‘A borrower who has made 
prompt payments’’; ‘‘Has a satisfactory 
account with a balance of four figures’’; 
‘‘Have known him for ten years’’. 

2. No definite figures or detailed infor 
mation will 
pressions on 


be given—only general ex 


character and financial 
standing. 

3. ‘*We cheek 
Credit Bureau 
know it.’’ 

4. No specific information is given 
without instructions from customer. 

5. No confidential information is given 
to anyone. 

6. The customer is contacted 
information is given out. 

7. No information 
to the Credit Bureau. 

8. Only general statements are 
regarding customers. 

9. ‘‘We try to say only those things 
about a eustomer which he would like 
to have us say.’’ 

10. The Credit Bureau 
tion with discretion, but 
statements are given out. 


through the 
and let our 


credits 
customers 


before 
whatever is given 


made 


informa 
general 


uses 


only 


Directors 


Our Directors Work Efficiently With 
Complete Facts Before Them 
On page 352, August, 1944 issue 


FEATURES OF THIS PLAN FOR 
DIRECTORS’ MEETINGS 


1. The members are served dinner in 
the bank before the evening meeting. 

2. Complete information about all 
phases of the bank is supplied in an 
indexed loose-leaf notebook for 
director. 

3. Graphic information about 
bond held is in the notebook. 

4. Overdrafts are listed and discussed. 

5. Auditor makes monthlv report to 
board. 


each 


each 


Exchange Charges 


Service Charges Can Replace 
Exchange Charges 


On page 348, August, 1944 issuc 


1. The size of a town does not carry a 
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reason for exchange charges. 

2. The par banker collects sufficient 
income from service charges to more than 
make up what might be collected from 
exchange charges. 


A Par Banker’s Contribution To An 
Understanding Of Exchange Charges 


On page 556, December, 1944 issue 


SIX POINTS MADE BY MR. PETERS 
AGAINST EXCHANGE CHARGES 
1. There should be no controversy re 

garding absorption because there should 

be no exchange charges to absorb. 

2. Conditions existed 50 or 100 years 
ago justified the charging of exchange, 
but there is no justification now. 

3. Most banks have devised schedules 
of charges by which their own customers 
pay for the services rendered them. 

4. The drawer of a check is the only 
person accommodated and he should sup- 
port his own bank instead of the people 
from whom he buys in distant cities. 

5. What assurance has anyone that the 
eustomers of distant banks upon whom 
exchange charges are levied are better 
able to pay than the customers of the 
non-par bank ? 

6. The practice is unfair, unethical, 
unjustified, and distinctly unprofitable to 
the banking system as a whole. 


Financing Foreign Shipments 


How Imports Are Financed By 
Import Letters Of Credit 


On page 439, October, 1944 issue 
IMPORT LETTER OF CREDIT TYPES 
1. Irrevocable 


bank to 
terms of 


credit 

permanent 
contract. 

2. Confirmed credit 


binds opening 
commitment under 


provides guaran 
tee of local bank to shipper in addition 
to that of issuing bank. 

3. Revoeable credit — authorizes pay 
ment by the bank but is subject to seller’s 
revision without notice. 


ESSENTIAL PRECAUTIONS FOR 
BANKS ISSUING IMPORT 
LETTERS OF CREDIT 


1. Agreement should contain a clause 
stating that the guaranteeing bank is not 
responsible for the value of the mer- 
chandise handled. 

2. Documents such as Bills of Lading, 
Shipper’s Invoice, Consular Invoice, In 
surance Certificate (paid for by shipper), 
Weight List, Certificate of Origin, and 
Certificate of Analysis or Quality which 
protect the buyer should be properly ex 
amined by the bank to protect the inter 
ests of all. 

3. Involved applications, detailed de 
scriptions of the commodities, and docu- 
ments of an unusual nature should be 
regarded with suspicion until their char- 
acter is fully known. 

4. The bank should encourage the 
shipper to use protective features such 
as insurance against damaged merchan- 
dise and Certificates of Analysis or Qual 
ity to provide evidence of his good faith. 

5. Every contract should inelude a 
clause agreeing to abide bv the decision 


of the American Arbitration Commission 
if a dispute should arise. Expensive liti 
gation may thus be avoided. 


Loans 


Our Agricultural Loans Are Made 
On The Farm 


On page 297, July, 1944 issu 
THIS SEVEN-POINT PLAN 

1. The Bank designates an officer to 
as field man to visit its farmer 
customers. 

2. He inspects and appraises the farm 
er’s property and arranges for the loan. 

3. Loans up to one-half the value of 
livestock and one-third the value of 
equipment are made. 

4. The loans are amortized monthly. 

5. In many cases, the Diary Products 
Company is given an order to pay the 
bank the monthly installments and de 
duet them from the milk check. 

6. The notes are made for a vear, after 
which, a new appraisal is made. 

7. Not many loans are taken 
away from this bank by the governmental 


lending agencies. 


serve 


good 


Farm Equipment Loan Opportunities — 
How To Evaluate The Credits 


On page 407, September, 1944 issue 


THE DASIS FOR SELECTING FARM 


EQUIPMENT PAPER 


1. The purchaser should qualify as a 
satisfactory eredit risk. 

2. The collateral should be readily 
salable for more than the unpaid part 
of the note. 

3. Ability to pay is determined by 
evaluating the ability of the borrower 
to successfully produce what he intends 
to sell to get the money to pay the loan. 

4. The bank should have a record of 
the crops and livestock to be sold during 
the life of the loan, and the probable 
dates of the sale. Maturity dates are 
based on this information. 

5. Examine the plans the borrower has 
for using the equipment financed. 


How State Laws Encourage Loans On 
Field Warehouse Collateral 


On page 548, December, 1944 issue 


THE VALUE OF 

FIELD WAREHOUSE RECEIPTS 

1. One of the best types of loans is the 
one secured by readily-marketable non 
perishable commodities. Field Warehouse 
Receipts protect the bank’s interests on 
such loans, 

2. State laws recognize the value of 
Field Warehouse Receipts and in many 
states there is no limit as to the amount 
which may be loaned to one customer 
when the loan is protected bv these 
receipts. 


BANKS ALLOWED TO MAKE 
ADDITIONAL LOANS ABOVE 
THE OPEN LINE LIMIT 


. All national banks. 
2. Banks in the District of Columbia. 
. State banks in the following states 
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TO a ka ea 


Before the offensive can begin, Allied commanders 
must know the disposition and the strength of 
enemy forces. Scouting parties, intelligence reports 
and aerial reconnaisance all serve to provide this 
vital information on which all else depends. 

In the business and financial world, in the battle 
to be free from the possibilities of economic loss 
caused by insurable hazards, it is likewise essential 
to know just where danger lies. 

That service can be performed for you by the 
trained Atna Agent in your community. Using the 
Etna Plan (insurance analysis) service, this agent 
will analyze the hazards to which you are exposed, 


and will then submit concise recommendations for 
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an air-tight program of insurance protection. 

Furthermore, through use of the Insurance Con- 
trol Card, which is an exclusive feature of the A:tna 
Plan service, your agent will see that your program, 
once brought up to date, is kept that way. 


ATNA CASUALTY & SURETY COMPANY 


Affiliated with. Atna Life Insurance Company 


AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE COMPANY 
STANDARD FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
HARTFORD CONNECTICUT 





THE 
HAMMERMILL 
COLUMN . 


According to generally accepted esti- 
mates, the banks in this country handled 
more than ten billion checks in 1944! 
That’s more than double the number 
handled in 1938. One customer alone, 
your Uncle Sam, needed around 500 
million checks to meet his payroll. 

* * * 

Yet the banks shouldered this staggering 

responsibility as a matter of course. They 


asked for no special commendation. And | 
the public just took it for granted that their | 


billions of checks would be cashed, de- 
posited, or transferred speedily, safely and 
accurately. 

* * * 

At that, perhaps this is the finest 
tribute bankers could wish. It’s a silent 
expression of trust more eloquent than 
any testimonial. 


But when we realize that nearly every 
one of those ten billion checks was handled 
by as many as three banks—sometimes 
more—we can see that the number of trans- 
actions involved soars to astronomical 
proportions. 

* * * 


Which brings to mind the case history | 


of just one of those checks, uncovered in 
a survey made by Hammermill among 


bankers. It was one of those ‘‘headache | 


checks’”’ you are all too familiar with. 
The amount of this check was coyly 
tucked away in the upper right-hand 
corner. The rate of pay was where the 
amount should have been. 

* * * 

In the first bank that handled this little 
beauty, it caused four hours of extra work. 
In the second bank that received it, fifteen 
more hours were wasted. In the third bank, 
this same check was responsible for forty 
hours of extra labor! 


Fifty-nine hours of lost time. More 
than a full week’s work for one employee! 
* * * 

Fourteen such examples of badly designed 
checks, taken right out of actual use, have 
been put together by Hammermill in a com- 
pact little book called “BUSINESS CHECKS 
—their proper planning and design.” 

* * * 


And a model check is shown giving 


the “‘8 essentials of good check design.”’ 
These are based on interviews with many 
bankers, and conform to the specifica- 
tions approved by A.B.A. 
*x «x x 

If you do not have a copy of “BUSINESS 
CHECKS,” we believe you may find it helpful 
in meeting the “headache check" problem. 
If you'd like a copy, drop us a line. You'll not 
be bothered by “follow up.” No salesman 
will call, Hammermill Paper Co., Erie, Pa. 
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make loans on field warehouse 


ceipts without limit. 
Alabama 

Colorado 

Idaho 

Kentucky 

Mississippi 

North Carolina 
Pennsylvania 


may 


Washington 
Arkansas 
Georgia 
Kansas 
Minnesota 
Montana 
North Dakota 
Texas 
4. State banks in the following states 
may make a specified percentage (of 
capital and surplus) of loans in addition 
to the open-line credit. 
New Mexico 
New York 
Ohio 
Oklahoma 
Oregon 
Rhode Island 
South Carolina 
‘Tennessee 
Utah 
Virginia 
West Virginia 
Wisconsin 
Wyoming 


Arizona 
California 
Connecticut 
Delaware 
Florida 
Indiana 
lowa 
Louisiana 
Maine 
Maryland 
Michigan 
Missouri 
New Jersey 


New Business 


Payroll Deduction Service Pays In 
Cash And New Depositors 


On page 462, October, 1944 issue 


BENEFITS FROM PAYROLL 
DEDUCTION PLAN 
1. New bank customers. 
2. War Bond safekeeping clients. 
3. Indentifieation of the bank 
eivie effort. 
}, Deposit totals of $55,000, 


with 


Operation 


Machine Routine Speeds Up Operations 


On pase 298, Julu, 1944 issue 


WHY WORK GOES THROUGH 
THIS BANK FASTER 
1. Each teller is provided with an auto 
matie cashier which enables him to pay 
checks faster. 
2. Each two tellers have an adding 
machine to use between them. 
3. Each teller has a ‘‘ Tellers Window 
Machine’’ 


enters the 


on which, at one operation, he 
from a de 
positor on the deposit ticket, on a master 
tape, on a duplicate tape which the proof 
department takes with the items several 


amount received 


times a day, and on a customer’s receipt 
which serves in place of a passbook entry. 
t. All items are distributed and sorted 
by LB.M. proof machines. 
5. Large batches’ of items are 
‘*bunched’’ and only their total entered 
on ledgers. 


6. Transit proof is speeded up. 


FIVE BENEFITS OF MACHINE 
RECEIPTS FOR DEPOSITS 


1. The ma- 
chine entry which cannot vary from the 
amount the teller enters on his tape. 

2. The deposit slip total is verified by 
a similar machine entry. 


eustomer’s receipts is a 


3. The amount of currency deposited 
is entered by machine on a eash ticket. 

4. The teller enters the amount paid 
out on checks machine and 
the machine supplies a quick total at the 
end of the day. 

5. The eage is balanced in far less time 
than by the old method. 


eashed bv 


Banks In 25 States Cut Costs By 
Staggered Statement Mailing 


On page 560, December, 1944 issue 


SOME CYCLING SCHEDULES USED 
TO ELIMINATE MONTH-END 
WORK PEAKS 

1. Five banks close personal account 
books on the 20th of the month and dis- 
tribute statements on the 25th. Commer 
cial account statements are then dis 
tributed on the first. 

2. One bank distributes personal ac- 
count statements on the 16th and 
mercial account statements on the first. 

3. One bank eloses all accounts on the 
25th and mails statements on the first. 

4. One bank books on the 
fourth and distributes its statements on 
the fifth (with the exception of 300 com 
mereial accounts mailed the first). 

5. A number of banks have shifted 
over to distribution of all statements on 
the second business day of the month. 

6. Two banks now distribute 
ments on the third of the month. 

7. One bank its books on the 
25th for personal accounts and on the 
first 


com 


closes its 


state 
closes 


for commercial statements. 


Personnel 


An Employees’ Room Facilitates 
Education And Recreation 


On page 454, October, 1944 issue 


THESE VALUABLE IDEAS CAME 
OUT OF ONE MEETING IN 
THE EMPLOYEES’ ROOM 

1. Charge $2 instead of $1 when a say 

ings account is closed under six months. 

2. Charge $2 when a savings depositor 

makes more than five withdrawals a 
month. 

3. Designate one officer’s desk for in 

coming and outgoing telegrams. 

+. Supply secretaries with address lists 

giving the zone numbers in all large 
cities. 

5. Use a lighter weight savings pass 

book, thereby reducing the cost of mail 
ing from six to three cents. 


Protection 
We've Hung Out The ‘‘No-Holdup’’ Sign 


On page 393, September, 1944 issue 


WHAT BANDITS WANT 

1. Bandits select 
their holdup efforts. 

2. They want a bank that cannot get 
word to the police in time to stop their 
operations. 

3. They want a bank near which they 
are not likely to encounter the police. 

4. They make sure there will be a 
clear road for their get-away. 

5. They want a bank that has plenty 
of ‘‘folding monev’’ on hand to 
payrolls, 


banks for 


‘Seasv’’ 


meet 


HOW THIS BANK HAS 
PREPARED FOR THEM 
1. This bank would be difficult; it 
might become a trap in which the ban 
dits’ eareers would end. 


2. It has two secret telephones which 
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Another leading bank using Hammermill Safety 


This attractive wrought iron doorway is one 
of the architectural treasures of Philadelphia. 
It frames the entrance to the main banking 
room of The Pennsylvania Company for 


Insurances on Lives and Granting Annui- 


me ct 


ties. Founded in 1812, The Pennsylvania 


Company is one of the great financial estab- 


gy lishments in the United States. We are 


proud that this bank uses Hammernmill 


Safety for its customers’ checks. 


> - — — ~ 
= —. 


Li eaty (a wile me 


: APMMERM 7S 
-—_SAFET 


od 
> - 
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NUFACTURED BY HAMMERMILL PAPER COMPANY, ERIE, PA., FOUNDED 1898 \es 
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can be used to call help without the men 
in the lobby knowing what is being done. 

3. The local police park their car on 
the bank corner whenever the bank is 
open. 

4. Arrangements have been 
block roads in case of an alarm. 

5. This bank encourages workmen to 
open checking accounts and to pay their 
bills by check. This obviates the necessity 


made to 


of keeping large amounts of currency on 
hand. 


Protection Against Holdup Suitable 
For Small Banks 


On page 444, October, 1944 issuc 


FIVE FEATURES OF THIS 
INSTALLATION 

1. The largest part of the bank’s money 
and securities is kept in a money area 
which cannot be entered from the outside. 

2. Two tellers’ cage are ineluded in 
this money area and doors without locks 
lead from these cages into a bullet-proof 
room called a Gate Citadel. 

3. The surplus money is kept in a safe 
in a bullet-proof day vault which is a 
part of the Gate Citadel. 

4, Entrance to the money area can be 
had only when one of the tellers goes 
into the Gate Citadel, out-of-sight of the 
bandits and perfectly protected against 
their firearms. 

5. If he should feel that he must open 
door A to admit the bandits, he ean first 
close the door to the day vault by press- 
ing a button, he can send a silent alarm 
to police, and he can ‘‘ get the drop’’ on 
the bandits through a porthole in the 
bullet-proof door A. 


Protection Against Holdup Suitable 
For Small Banks 


On page 464, October, 1944 issue 


IMPORTANT PRINCIPLES OF 
PROTECTION 


1. Bandits do not attempt to hold up 
a bank which has its money so well pro- 
tected that there is little likelihood of 
making a ‘‘haul.’’ 

2. Adequate protection for the money 
prevents a holdup, for the bandits know 
they cannot get what they want. 

3. All surplus funds must be protected 
in @ money area to which access is im 
possible. 

4. Only the vault need be protected 
against burglary—window bars and door 
shutters are superfluous. 

5. Night lighting of the vault is of 
doubtful value. 

6. Protective measures should be made 
known to the world, for, if they are effee- 
tive, a knowledge of them will keep the 
erooks away. 


Public Speaking 


How To Speak Effectively ——_IV. How To 
Organize Your Speech 


On page 3038, July, 1944 issue 


THE ORGANIZATION PLAN 


1. You need to plan your talk so that 
vour audience will accept your message 
because they want to. 

2. The master formula for organizing 
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a persuasive talk is: 
A. Get attention! 
B. Arouse interest! 
C. Take a stand! 
D. Get to the facts! 
E. Ask for action! 


How To Speak Effectively—-V. How To 
Put Your Speech Into Final Form 


On page 356, August, 1944 tissue 


SEVEN STEPS IN THE 
PREPARATION OF A SPEECH 

1. Think, think, think about the prin 
ciples given in the four preceding articles. 

2. Write your main ideas on separate 
3 x 5 eards. 

3. Organize these cards into piles ac- 
cording to their relation to each other. 

4. Make a preliminary outline or work 
sheet from these cards. 

5. Study this work sheet to discover 
ways of improving your arrangement of 
facts or arguments. 

6. Make a second work sheet by revis 
ing the first. 

7. Either write the complete speech or 
make a rough outline of its main parts 
for your final notes. 


How To Speak Effectively —VI. When 
You Have No Time To Prepare 
On page 398, September, 1944 tesue 


FIVE IDEAS ON IMPROMPTU 
SPEAKING 
1. You cannot be unprepared. 
2. Come prepared for emergencies. 
3. Stab the first idea and go. 
4. Stall for time. 
5. Use your personal experience. 


How To Speak Effectively— VII. How 
To Make Speeches You Have To Make 
On page 451, October, 1944 issue 
TYPES OF SPEECHES YOU 
HAVE TO MAKE 
Introduction. 
. Presentation. 
. Acceptance. 
Welcome. 
Response. 
. Farewell. 
. Anniversary. 
Dedication. 
. Nomination. 
10. Inauguration. 
11. Eulogy. 
12. After dinner speeches. 


~ 


to 


How To Speak Effectively— VIII. How 
To Impress Your Audience 


On page 497, November, 1944 issue 


FOUR WAYS TO CREATE AND 
HOLD AUDIENCE APPEAL 
1. Smile. 
2. Use eye contact. 
3. Create proper impression by appro 
priate personal appearance. 
4. Wait for attention. 


How To Speak Effectively —IX. How To 
Modulate Your Voice To Secure 
Desired Effects 


On page 544, December, 1944 issue 


THE BASIS OF GOOD SPEAKING 
1. Ple..ty of breath. 


2. Clear articulation. 
3. Resonance. 
4. Normal pitch. 


WHAT IS REQUIRED OF 
YOUR VOICE 

1. Be easy to hear. 

2. Be pleasant to hear. 

3. Be interesting to hear. 

4. Be tireless. 


Safe Deposit 


Make Safe Deposit Safe For The Bank 
K. H. Dickson 


On page 404, September, 1944 issue 


20 RULES FOR SAFE DEPOSIT 
OPERATION 


1. Vault should be opened in the pres 
enee of two persons designated for this 
purpose. 

2. Time lock should be wound up in 
the morning and checked up before clos 
ing time. 

3. Keep reeord of opening and closing 
time. 

4, Before executing 
provisions to renter. 

5. Do not rent a box with one key miss 
ing. Always deliver and obtain receipt 
for two keys, or two sets of keys, as the 
case may be. Enter details of all subse 
quent changes of keys or locks on con 
tract. 

6. When customer seeks access, be cer 
tain of identification and his right to have 
access. 

7. Vault gate should not be left open. 

8. Do not permit customer to leave keys 
in lock while he goes to booth. 

9. Customers should not be left alone 
in vault, nor should they be allowed to 
remove contents from or add to contents 
of box in any place but the booths. 

10. Always insist upon customer locking 
his own box, or witness locking by attend 
ant. Booths should be inspected imme 
diately after each occupancy. 

11, Upon renting or vacating box, al 
ways examine it carefully, in presence of 
renter or deputy, to see that it is empty. 
Have renter or deputy sign release upon 
surrender, and witness his signature. 

12. All unoccupied boxes should be kept 
locked, and keys of unrented boxes kept 
in special place under lock and key. It is 
desirable to have keys and reserve locks 
under custody of an officer. 

13. Boxes should not be foreed except- 
ing upon order by and in the presence of 
renter, or of deputy if contract so pro- 
vides, and then only in presence of an 
officer of the bank or other person so 
authorized. 

14. Never permit access unless author 
ized in writing and upon regular forms 
provided for that purpose. 

15. A fiduciarv-trustee, executor ad- 
ministrator, receiver, or deputy—is not 
permitted to appoint a deputy. 

16. Corporations or voluntary associa- 
tions must file a resolution authorizing 
access and supply signatures entitled 
thereto. An officer cannot delegate power 
to a deputy. 

17. Upon knowledge of decease or men- 
tal ineompeteney of renter, box should 
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contract, explain 













ad 
not 


be sealed and access refused until proper , 
papers have been filed or counsel of bank 
so authorizes. 

18, Check newspapers promptly and reg- 
ularly for death of renters, and seal boxes 
accordingly. 

19. The relations between banks and 
eustomers are strictly confidential and | 
must be so treated. Do not run the risk | 
of giving information over the telephone 
to one not entitled thereto. 

20. Never open a box without referring 
to records; compare names, numbers, | 
deseriptions and signatures. 



















“Tm 
John Doe, M.D.” 


(MAIL DIRECTOR) 













Safekeeping 


Missouri’s Safekeeping Plan For 
Customers’ War Bonds 


On page 455, October, 1944 issue 

WAR BOND SAFEKEEPING 
ACCOUNT RULES AND 

REGULATIONS 








1. Bonds deposited as receipted hereon, 
are taken under agreement on file in 
bank, whether or not signed by depositor. 















° 


2. Rules may be changed by bank at 
any time by posting in bank lobby notice 





























“| DON’T WANT TO SEEM CONCEITED, 


neh lose tliat tun Gabe balets dhman 440 but since I've had this job, I've done 


be effective. wonders for our mailroom, not the 

3. Duplicate receipt book will be furn least of which was getting the boss 
ished depositor on satisfactory proof of to put in a complete U. S. Postal 
loss of original, and on signing of affi- Meter mail-handling system. And 


davit by depositor as furnished by bank. did it pull the plug on mail distribu- 


tion! Now, everyone gets his mail 
on time!” 


1. Bank may close any account at any 
time by notice to depositor and mailing 
to depositor of bonds by first class mail 
to address shown on bank’s record or in 
person to depositor. 

5. No refund of charges if bonds with 
drawn prior to date to which charges are 
paid. If account closed by bank, refund 
will be made pro-rata for unused time. 

6. Schedule of charges: 

$1 for opening account, to be paid 
when account opened. 

$2 per year in advance (20 cents per 
month for part of year next annual date 
for payment of fees). 

(This covers first ten bonds—thereafter 
10 cents per year or fractional part for 
each additional bond). 

This fee to be paid in advance when 
bonds deposited. 

Fee on each new bond to be paid when 
hond deposited. 

Ten cents fee for withdrawal of each 















“*...- AND WHAT A JOB IT DOES on 
outgoing mail! Thanks to our 
U. S. Postal Meter system, there 
are no more late afternoon jams 
in the mailroom . . . and no more 
missed trains or planes. Each day’s 
mail is handled easily and smoothly 
so that it goes out on schedule. 
The operation of every depart- 
ment has been speeded up!” 










HERE IS A BRIGHT YOUNG MAN— the 
kind of person you need for your 


bond withdrawn. mailroom. We suggest you solve your 
Any bond withdrawn for purpose of | mail-handling problems by putting a 


reissue or change of registration con- 


Cones 55 HRT ane Slee getting in touch with a U. S. Postal 
to be considered new deposit. 


; ; ‘ter specialist who will gladly sug- 
No charge for withdrawal of entire Meter specialist h ill gladly ee 
mount of bonds in an account | gest ways and means of modernizing 
your mailroom operations. 


real Mail Director in charge .. . and 






All fees to be paid to May 1 next after 
leposit and annually thereafter. 

Banks may close account for non-pay 
ment of fees if unpaid 30 days after due, 
s provided in rule 4. 

Do not cash your war bonds. If in need 

emergency funds see us for a loan. 

Name of Bank and Address) 
Name . 








Metered Mail Systems . . . Postal and Parcel Post Scales . .. Letter Openers ... Envelope 
Sealers .. . Multipost Stamp Affixers . . . Mailroom Equipment. (Many units available.) 





Branches and Agencies in Principal Cities 


NTRO LS U.S. POSTAL METER DIVISION 


Or) 23-10) ° 5-6 we), | Rochester 2, N. Y., U.S.A. 
















eee rer errr ee ree oe 


\ deposit slip is also provided. This 
of a different color than the other 
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deposits used by the bank, and provides 
space for the name, address, date, and 
aceount number. 


Service Charges 


We Simplified Charges And Reduced The 
Computation Cost 


On page 802, July, 1944 issue 


12 STEPS 
NEEDED IN COMPUTING THE 
OLD CHARGE 
1. Daily average balance was com 


puted. 

2. Float was computed and deducted 
from the daily average balance. 

3. Then 25% 
reserve. 

4. The 
balance.’ 

5. Then 145% of this amount was com 
puted as the earnings to be allowed the 
customer as a credit for the bank’s use 
of his money. 

6. Ledger entries were counted and 
charges computed at three cents each. 

7. Payroll orders and treasurer’s drafts 
were counted and added to the charge at 
one cent each. 

8. An administrative 
of $1 was added. 


of this was deducted as 


result labeled ‘* Loanable 


, 


was 


expense charge 


9. The earnings credit was then de 
ducted from the total of the three 
charges. 


10. The remainder was then entered as 
the net loss for the period. 


11. This loss was charged to the cus 
tomer’s account. 
12. An analysis slip was then made, 


containing all the above items and filed 
with the paid checks to be delivered to 
the depositor. 


5 STEPS 
IN COMPUTING THE 


1. The credit is determined 
by pointing off three places to the left on 
the lowest balance of the month. 

2. The number of ledger entries (debits 
and credits) plus the number of out-of 
town checks cashed or deposited is multi 
plied by three cents. 

3. To this total a 50 cent ‘‘main 
tenance-of-account’’ charge is added. 

4. From this total charge is deducted 
the earnings credit to get the net charge. 

5. The net charge is entered as a debit 
on the customer’s statement. 


NEW CHARGE 


earnings 


Where Minimum Balance For Earnings 
Credits Originated 


On page 805, July, 1944 isaw 


FIVE FACTS FAVORING SERVICE 
ALLOWANCE ON MINIMUM 
BALANCES INSTEAD OF ON 

AVERAGE BALANCES 


1. No customer complained when a 
service allowance was made on minimum 
balance instead of an average balance. 

2. It costs the bank less to compute 
the monthly charge. 

3. It would require one extra employee 
per bank (resourees from three to eight 
million) if the old analvsis schedule were 
used. 
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4. Charges are now computed by the 
bookkeepers in what would otherwise be 
idle time. 

5. Many accounts have high balances 
a few days each month and low balances 
at the end of the month—banks cannot 
lend balanees for a few days only. 


Let’s Sell To The Depositor—Not Buy 
Balances From Him 

On paye 345, August, 1944 issue 

FIVE IDEAS ON BANK 

POLICY 

1. The bank’s profit for safekeeping 
the depositor’s funds should be in direct 
proportion to the amount safeguarded. 

2. In present-day banking, the banker 
declares that the bank needs the deposi 
tor’s money. The banker has effected a 
complete reversal of the bank’s position 
in the profit axiom, for the bank should 
pay the depositor a profit when the de 
positor supplies the bank’s need for 
money. It is very doubtful if any banker 
knows just when this ‘‘shift’’ of need 
took place. It probably took place grad 
ually during the period of intense com 
petition for demand deposits. Regardless 
of when or how it happened, this shift 
of need has had a marked effect 
profit in banking. 


PROFIT 


upon 


3. Management taught businessmen to 
expect to be paid for depositing their 
funds in the bank. 

4. The 
needed 


that the 
the deposits has been 


bank 
directly 
responsible for the continuing decrease 


assumption 


in dividends. The money is being paid to 
depositors when it rightfully belongs to 
stockholders. 

5. Service charges as now levied with 
an offsetting allowance do not make a 
profit, but merely recover the cost of the 
serviees rendered. 


We Simplified Charges And Saved 
Computing Time 
fuguat, 1944 issue 


On page 360 


THE PRICE FOR DEPOSITS MADE 
AND CHECKS DRAWN SHOULD BE 
SIMPLIFIED FOR EASY 
COMPUTATION 


This table is an example of how time 
ean be saved by a reasonable price for 
mula. 


Deposit 5 leven le Glee Gee alleen 5 cents 
Loose eoin per De ¢cies cee cases 1 cent 
Wrapped coin per $30 .. ........ 1 cent 
ee er 1 cent 


Checks drawn apc ardases 3 eents 
Credit on lowest balanee if balance is 


over $250, per $100 ....542.8%5. 10 cents 


Charges Computed Rapidly With A Slide 
Rule And Simple Schedule 


On page S68, August, 1944 tase 


ue 
effective 


charges. 


rule is an 
computing 


service charge slide 


mechanieal aid in 


2. All charges are computed mentally 
because the sehedule is simple and the 
home-made slide rule enables a clerk to 
determine the charge with the left hand 
almost as fast as it ean be entered with 


the right. 











More Interest Paid On Demand Than On 
Time Deposits 


On page 391, September, 1944 issue 


BASIC CONSIDERATIONS IN BANK 
PROFITS 

1. The very essence of deposit banking 
is that there must be no risk or loss for 
the depositor, and conversely, that the 
entire risk of safeguarding and investing 
the depositor’s money must fall upon the 
stockholder. Therefore, all profits result- 
ing from the money being on deposit 
belongs to the stockholder as compensa- 
tion for having supplied a safe place for 
money, and as a reward for the risk taken 
in safeguarding and investing such 
money. 

2. By what line of reasoning does cer 
tain Bank Management rationalize the 
employment of the earnings credit allow- 
ance to pay 3% for demand deposits 
while it is paying 1% for time deposits? 

3. It is a fact that Management is now 
depending upon the supplying of one need 
for virtually all of the bank’s profit: 
supplying the need for money. Manage- 
ment is endeavoring to obtain enough 
gross profit from interest on loans and 
bonds to provide for all operating eosts 
and an ‘‘over-all’’ profit. Such a policy 
may have worked in the past, but it is not 
proving adequate under present condi- 


tions, for banking has undergone too 
great a change. 
1. Serious consideration should be 


given to the question as to how much 
risk should be placed upon the bank when 
all of the profit from the use of deposited 
funds goes to the depositor. Should any 
risk be placed upon the bank under such 
conditions? 


More Interest Paid On Demand Than On 
Time Deposits 


On page 391, September, 1944 issue 


SINCE WHEN WERE DEMAND 
DEPOSITS WORTH MORE 
THAN SAVINGS? 


Comparison of interest paid on depos- 
its in a few cities. 





City and State Demand Time 
Fostoria, Ohio 15% 1% 
Bridgeport, Conn. 1.5% 1% 
Camden, Ark. 1.2% 1% 
Blackstone, Va. *4.0% 1% 
Limon, Colo. 5.0% 1.5% 
Bath, Me. 4.807 1% 
Albermarle, N. C. 1.2% None 
Rockford, Il. O% 0.5% 
Average 2.52% 87% 


About three times as much is paid for 
demand deposits as for time deposits. 
Most banks allowing an earnings credit 
have a ratio something like this. 

Recently reduced. 


The Basis For Service Charges—How To 
Develop A Plan 


On pave 446, October, 1944 tasue 


EARNINGS CREDIT ALLOWANCE 
DECEPTIVE 


In the partnership between bank stock 
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holders and bank depositors which is set 
up by the earnings credit allowance, two 
important facts stand out: 

1. The stockholder takes all the risk 
and does all of the work, and therefore, 
should have most of the profit ; But—— 

2. The earnings credit allowance usuel 
ly gives most of the profit to the deposi 
tor who became a partner only beeause 
he wanted a safe place to keep his work 
ing funds. 


THE HOPES OF THE COMMITTEE 


This report is submitted in the hope 
that it will accomplish the following ob 
jectives: 


1. That the method of allocating earn- 


ing assets to the respective loanable 
funds out of which they are aequired 


will become a general practice in bank 
accounting procedure. 

2. That. the formulae given 
herein will be applied by every banker 
to obtain reasonably accurate figures of 


simple 


his own operating income and costs, and 
to have regular operating reports reflect 
ing the efficiency of each major activity 
of his bank. 


3. That the discussion of the ‘‘earn 
ings eredit allowance’’ will reveal to 


every banker both the true nature of this 
factor and the real results of its applica- 
tion upon a bank’s profit from demand 
deposits and aecount activ ity. 

4. That the need for adequate 
capital and capable management will be 


basie 


realized so generally that every source of 
income will be explored to the fullest 
extent to provide the funds required for 
paying dividends that will attract new 
capital and insure the sale of bank stocks 
at book value, paying salaries that will 
attract capable personnel into the bank 
ing profession, and paying operating ex 
incidental to the handling of 
financial transactions so that the quality 
of bank assets can be improved. 
5. That the broad profit potentialities 
the will be 
appreciated by Management as an equi 
table method for obtaining the additional 
income so greatly needed by banking. 
6. That Management 
further of bank operations. 
Onee the researeh habit has been estab 


penses 


of service charge schedule 


will desire 


analysis 


lished, Management can be expected to 
find of the 
problems now facing banking. Never be 
fore in banking history has the necessity 
for developing new policies and practices 


sound solutions for many 


been so pressing. 


How To Determine Deposit Income And 
Costs Of Account Activity 
495, November 
THREE BANK FUNCTIONS 
The purpose in and 
maintaining a bank is to make a profit. 


On page 1944 issue 


owners creating 


Bank Management all too frequently eon 


siders the purpose to be the ‘*giving’’ of 
service, 
The purpose of the bank is aceom 


lished by the profitable performance of 
ts three primary functions. 

1, Supplying the need for money 
ind securities). 

2. Supplying the need for a safe place 


loans 


January, 1945 

























80 Years’ Experience 
| in the Marketing 
| of Government Issues 











This bank is connected by direct wire with the 
principal trading centers in government securi- 
| ties. This and other facilities enable The First 
National to achieve prompt contact with buyers 
and sellers. Hence, the Bond Department can 
give current quotations and complete trades 


promptly and efficiently. 












Experience of 80 years in buying and selling 
) government issues enables The First National 
Bank to render service of exceptional value to 
correspondent banks. 




















| Inquiries by telephone, wire or mail 
| are invited. Telephone Franklin 
6800 (Long Distance 92-93-313). 
Teletype CG. 987. 


The First National Bank 
of Chicago 


































Building With Chicago and the Nation Since 1863 








for money (deposits accounts). vestments. 


3. Supplying the need for many types 2. Time Deposits—Invest in the 
of financial transactions—transferring highest-rate and greatest-risk loans and 


funds by cheeks, eolleetion of out-of-town 
items, drafts, and the like. 


investments. 
3. Demand 
lowest-yield 


Invest in 
quality 


Deposits 
and 
and investments. 


highest 

THE TWO AXIOMS OF PROFIT 

1. Wherever there need or 
desire—there lies potential profit. 

2. He who supplies the need or satisfies 
the desire is entitled to a profit. 


exists a 


On Investments 


On pave 539, December, 1944 isauc 


UNEQUAL DISTRIBUTION 


HOW BANK FUNDS ARE BEST EARNINGS 


EMPLOYED 


1. Capital Funds—Invest in the high 
est-rate and greatest-risk loans and in 


1. Figures from a few representative 
banks show.that more is often allowed to 


(Continued on page 


next 


the 
loans 


Depositors Allowed 147.77% Of Earnings 


OF 


31) 
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PERSONAL LOAN 
ADVERTISING 
for BANKS 
Folders, blotters, statement 
inserts, credit cards and 


other material. Write for 
samples and prices. 


The McCULLOUGH 
COMPANY, /ac. 


32 East Georgia Street 


Indianapolis 4, Indiana | 


THE 
tds CO) nk B.S OO) dus ot On (GLO & 
GROUP 
of 


Fire Insurance Companies 


ak. 


Che Phoenix 
Susuranse Company, Hartford, Coun. 


Connecticut 


Sire Insurandble Hartford tenn: 


1850 


acct Scrap 


Fire € Marine Injurance @mpany 
PROVIDENCE, RI 
1859 
ATLANTIC FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
Raleigh, North Carolina 


THE CENTRAL STATES FIRE INS. CO. 
Wichita, Kansas 


GREAT EASTERN FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
White Plains, N. Y. 


MINNEAPOLIS F. & M. INSURANCE CO. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


RELIANCE INS. CO. OF CANADA 
Montreal, Canada 


* 


HARTFORD 
30 Trinity ‘Street 


CHICAGO 
Insurance Exchange 


NEW YORK 
110 William Street 


SAN FRANCISCO 
220 Montgomery Street 


MONTREAL 
485 McGill Street 


All Forms of Fire and 
Property Insurance including 
Ocean and Inland Marine 


Country-wide Brokerage Service 


TIME TRIED & FIRE TESTED 


Employees Appreciate Free Snack Bar And Lounge 


The State Bank of Culver, Indiana has discovered that an employee lounge 
is a valuable factor in developing and maintaining excellent personnel relations. 
It was originated to provide a convenient place for employees to prepare and 
eat lunch, to have entertainments, and to relax during slack spells. The lounge 
is an ideal refresher for strained and tense minds. Complete cooking facilities 
including an electric refrigerator, sink, stove, grill, and mixer, are at the disposal 
of the staff. Free lunches are served every noon by a lady who looks after 
the interests of all personnel throughout the day. All our employees have ac- 
cess to the lounge at any time, including the right to have periodical parties and 
with the use of the kitchen and all of its equipment. Our experience to 
date is that the plan has proved a success, and to tell you the truth, it far ex- 
ceeds our expectations.—W. O. Osborn, Cashier, State Exchange Bank of Culver, 
Indiana. 








Salida,Colo. 19 No. 
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Pay TO THE 
ORDER OF 


DOLLARS 


rout 
Arona ees 


we 
KNOW YOUR ENDORSER- REQUIRE IDENTIFICATION 


You are doing a good job in standardization of Bank Checks and this 
will improve as time goes on. You can see that we have added to our checks 
the notation “Know your endorser—require identification.”” We have cut 
out a lot of bum checks here too that were given by the fellow that came 
in and took a pad of counter checks. Can’t do that now as we have counter 
checks stamped “Good at the Counter of the bank only.”—J. Ford White, 
ccshier, The First National Bank of Salida, Salida, Colorado. 
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Recapitulation Of 278 Ideas 


(Continued from page 29) 


depositors than is paid to stockholders. 
2. Bank customers do not expect profits 
on their deposits—they only want to 
understand their charges. 
3. Customers appreciate and favor sim- 
plified charge schedules. 





How To Analyze Accounts On The Basis 
Of Fundamentals 


On page 541, December, 1944 issu 
THREE CHALLENGING THOUGHTS 
ON PROFIT 





1. When the stockholder assumes all 
the risk in the investment of demand 
deposits, he should have all the profits 
produced by such risk. 

2. If Management took the time to | 
determine accurately the total amount 
paid out each vear in the form of earn- 
ings credit allowance, we would see a | 
rapid change in the profit pattern now 
applied to demand deposits and account 
activity. 

3. A eloser relationship between the 
owners of the bank and its managers 
should result in more profitable operation. 





One-Item Service Charge Installed— 
Depositors Increased 35.7% 
On page 548, December, 1944 issue 
SEVEN IMPORTANT 
CONSIDERATIONS IN THIS 
SIMPLIFIED SERVICE CHARGE 


1. No earnings credit is allowed on any 


account. 

2. Everyone with less than a $5,000 
minimum balance is charged ten cents 
for every check written—and no other 
charge. 

3. The customer can add a cipher to 
the number of checks and determine his 
own charge. 

4. The customer likes this system be- | 
cause it can be easily understood. 

5. Customers do not understand a com 
plicated service charge and are irritated 
by such a charge. 

6. The earnings credit is the one part 
of the complicated schedule which is most 
difficult to explain. 

7. Customers can’t understand why 
they don’t get paid at least a portion of | 
the profit their account shows when they | 
are required to pay the loss when charges, 
minus earnings credit, leaves a balance. | 








Transit 


Five Officers Express Views On Reducing 
Wires On Return Items 
On page 307, Julu, 1944 issue 
ARGUMENTS FAVORING WIRES ON 
ALL DISHONORED ITEMS 
OVER $500 

1. Some customers wish to have prompt 
notification of non-payment of items de 
posited. 

2. The bank is prevented from allow 
ing the withdrawal of uncollected funds 
if promptly notified of dishonor. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR ELIMINATING 
UNNECESSARY WIRES 


1. In place of ‘‘ Wire non-payment of 
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to be fraudulent.’’ 
2. Print on deposit |tickets: ‘‘ Wires on 
dishonored items will be requested only Protest All Items Marked X 


MAXIMUM CREDIT—MINIMUM RISK 

A 

pti en that 13% of commercial banks 

aa ousing ++. its use is still so new ren 

hn 8 realize its many advantages. Now ; ae ma 
you to discover how yo etiam one 


u can, through 
Your customers the maximum credit = pean, 
minimum risk to your bank service with 


Many bankers consider our Field 


whenever: accommodation i 

, o on is requested ; 

open-line limits. These requesis are co Crooencerohs 
cerns, small and large in 


Warehouse Service 


nade ming from con- 

and Y line of busine 

Present credit risks that are no different nn ie - 
ers 


of like size and simil 2 
ar busin In m 
accommodation is extended, peers any cases the 


through Warehouse Receipt “a and profitably, 


8 . against j : 
tored right on the borrower's own << 


impressive ©xperience, 


recogni ° 
application of sound w enized integrity, 


: arehouse practice, 
1 ows 7 
folder sh wing types of business using our Service mailed 
on request. 


New York Terminal 
Warehouse Company 


Main Office 25 SOUTH WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK 4, N. Y. 
Other Offices at Albany, Ga., Atlanta, Boston, Charlotte, Chicago, Des Moines, 


Detroit, Indianapolis, Memphis, Milwaukee, Philadelphia, 
Pittsburgh, St. Paul, Syracuse. 


Re PIER og CORR 
eye XP ai 


$500 and over’’, print on cash 


Cloverdale, California. 


, 


eS aT Ee ; 
AES aE RRS. 


when customer asks for them,’ 

transit letters: ‘‘Wire first endorsing 

bank only on items stamped W.’’ Do Not Protest Unless 
structed 


No Protest—No Wires Unless Specifically 
Requested—And Customers Make 
No Complaint 


On page 343, August, 1944 issue 


HOW NO-PROTEST CASH LETTERS 


Cruz, California. 















































Butte Valley State Bank, Dorris, Cali- 
letters: ‘‘Wire non-payment to first en fornia. 

dorsing bank only on items which appear No Protest Unless Otherwise 
First National Bank of Cloverdale, 


Instrueted 


and on Bank of Woodland National Associa- 
tion, Woodland, California. 
In 


County First National Bank, Santa 


So much is conveyed by the tone 


ARE WORDED 
Protest Items Marked X phone. 


of voice that this must be kept in 
mind when answering the tele- 
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Member of Signal Battalion strings telephone cable beside bombed bridge. 
This is the type of work for which the Army needed civilian volunteers. 


Bell System Cable Splicers Flown to Europe 


“Send thirty cable splicers immedi- 
ately”. . . that was the gist of an 
urgent request from the Army 
shortly after the Normandy break- 
through. 


The men were needed for build- 
ing communications lines behind 
the retreating Nazis. Signal Corps 
forces already there were doing a 
great job but they needed help — 
and quick! 

Many telephone men volunteered 


for this emergency overseas duty. 


IF YOU'RE WAITING FOR A HOME TELEPHONE we'd like to 
thank you for being so patient. You can be sure we are doing every- 
thing we can to make the widest possible use of available equipment. 


Report 


Continued from pa 5 
the fourth installment of the report 
of the Research Committee of the 
Texas Bankers Association on serv- 
ice charges, etc. I have not seen the 
previous installments but this one 
is so superior to anything I have 
previously read on the subject, it 
-has whetted my appetite for the 
entire report. I would, therefore, 
consider it a favor if you will for- 
ward me a copy of the report, ad- 
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A number were selected, granted 
leaves of absence, given physical 
examinations and flown across the 


Atlantic. 


There are 59,000 Bell men and 
women in uniform. Practically all 
the Bell System manufacturing fa- 
cilities are on war work. That’s the 
way we know you’d want it to be 
—even though it means waiting for 


home telephones. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 





vising me of any charge for the 
same.” 


H. L. Petty, executive vice presi- 
dent of the Farmers & Merchants 
Bank of Marianna, Ark., writes: 

“T have read very interestedly the 
report of the Texas Bankers Asso- 
ciation Research Committee as it 
appeared serially in the Bankers 
Monthly. 

“T think the report is very fine and 
ought to be studied closely by all of 





us in the banking business, and more 
particularly by those of us who are 
responsible for the operating results 
of our banks. I just wondered if this 
report has been published in one 
booklet and if a copy might be ob- 
tained.” 


Answers To Bankers 
Monthly Quiz No. 20 


b— 


ec—The bank has no right to set asick 


funds to meet post-dated checks 


a—Unless one of the payees is speci- 

fically authorized to indorse for the 
other, the note must bear the signatures 
of both payees. 


4] b—Such indorsements are held legal 


c—Only the drawer or his duly 
authorized agent 


on a check. 


may stop payment 


b Only a reasonable time may 


elapse between the issuance and 


presentment of a bill of exchange 


b—Statutes of several states (but not 

all) provide for the liability of a 
hank which through an error refuses to 
pay a eheck only for such damages as 
the de positor alleges and proves 


se li 


two pavees, the 


1 note is payable to either of 
indorsement of one 


= sufficient 


e—A foreign bill of exchange is one 


other than that in 
which it is payable or drawn in a countrys 


drawn in a state 


other than that in which it is payable 


, 


is given to the 


As long as the stop payment notice 
bank before the check 
has been certified or paid it is valid. 


e—As long as the check is iecurately 


described, « notice in any form is suf- 
heent. 


b—Under the law a notary is entitled 

to his fees for notary services and may 
recover such fees at any time if they have 
been ret vine d by the bank 

e—The act 

states with only 


to facilitate the 


tl ible 


i b and c— 
i ” See the Uniform Negotiable In- 


struments Act, Section 6 


b—See the 


struments Act 


i ° From the 


Instruments Act 


e—From _ the 


Instruments Act, Section 1 


has been idopted by all 
moderate variations 
ind use 


transter of nego- 


Instruments 


Uniform Negotiable In- 
Section 14 


Uniform Negotiable 


Section 3l 


Negotl ible 


Uniform 


Janks commonly cash these items 


Pq) < 


for 1 fee or for 


iccommodation 
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Reason For Return Should Be 
Stamped On Checks 


Continued from pave 138 
unusual situation, we find it very 
common for checks to be sent to 
towns and cities where they are 
not payable, which is the result of 
missorting in transit departments of 
banks. It is unfortunate that all 
banks do not stamp such missorted 
items to show the facts, instead of 
returning them without reason in- 
dicated, so that misunderstandings 
about them can occur. 

“You state that your bank would 
certainly not send a check back 
unless it was refused by the bank 
yn which drawn, or its clearing 
house in New York. The check has 
not heretofore been presented to 
this bank, and the clearing house in 
New York did not handle the check. 
Your understanding in this respect 

therefore, not correct. 

“You stated that a frequent oc- 

irrence of this thing would not do 

» credit of the Antoon Dry Goods 
Company any good in the New York 
narket. We cannot see how errors 
vhich the maker did not commit 
should reflect in any manner upon 

credit. The maker of this check 

s had abundant funds for its pay- 
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MAIN OFFICE AND 
BRANCHES—NEW YORK - 


Night Depositories 
Tellers Lockers 
Steel Counters 

Steel Transfer Cases 


NOW 


WE CAN FURNISH 


NEW BANK VAULT DOORS 


and 


NEW SAFE DEPOSIT BOXES 


We have a representative near you. 
May we help you with your remodeling or expansion plans? 


NO OBLIGATION 


HERRING-HALL-MARVIN SAFE COMPANY 


FACTORY— HAMILTON, 


Manufacturers of 


Personal Safes 
Steel Files 


We also have used Bank Vault Doors, Steel Vault Linings, Grilles, Night Depositories, etc. 


ment on deposit ever since it was 
issued, 
“From the endorsements on the 


check, it appears to us that the 
check was sent to some place other 
than Greenwood by mistake. Cer- 
tainly the Antoon Dry Goods Com- 
pany should not be held responsible 
for that error. 

“We state again that the check 
was presented to us for the first 
time today, and is being immedi- 
ately paid on presentation.” 

We wrote to the New York bank 
that handled the item discussed in 
our letter, and asked specifically if 
the reason for not handling the 
check was because of this bank 
being a non-par bank. We have re- 
ceived a reply from that bank which 
assures us that the fact of this be- 
ing a non-par bank did not enter 
into the matter in any way. 

It seems that this is just another 
case of confusion which resulted 
from the lack of making a plain 
statement of the reason for non- 
payment of the item at the place 
where it was first sent. We wrote to 
the American Bankers Association, 
as we did to you, and find that the 
Bank Management Commission of 
the A.B.A. recommends that rea- 


sons be shown by attached tickets, 
having 


instead of the reasons 


Our engineering service is available. 


CHICAGO + WASHINGTON 


Burglary Resistive Chests 
“Point of Use” System Safes 


OHIO 


stamped on the items themselves. 
We have found innumerable cases 
of items losing such attached tick- 
ets, so that they were returned to 
their first endorsers without good 
explanations. 

Another faulty practice is to ab- 
breviate too much the reasons for 
returning items, as for instance, 
pencil memorandas reading merely 
“Insf.”” which purports to explain 
that the item is returned because of 
insufficient funds. We have met this 
situation very satisfactorily with 
our rubber stamps, and we believe 
that our items are never returned 
without clear and intelligible ex- 
planations. We recommend very 
strongly that all banks use similar 
care. 


This Makes The Editor 
Work Harder 


I want to send you a word of de- 
served praise for maintaining the 
editorial content of Bankers Month- 
ly at such a high standard. I enjoy 


and profit from reading it, and 
greatly appreciate being on your 


mailing list—Robert C. Hamilton, 
executive secretary, Indiana Asso- 
ciation of Small Loan Companies, 
Indianapolis, Indiana. 
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SAVE 
MONEY 


with 
Burroughs Office 
Machine Supplies 


Find out today how you can have 
quality supplies delivered as you 
need them ... and save 10% to 
40°% on the purchase price through 
one of Burroughs’ quantity discount 
plans. For full details, phone the local 
Burroughs office, or write to Burroughs 
Adding Machine Company, Detroit. 


BURROUGHS CARBON PAPER 


Gives clear, clean copies. Furnished 
in sizes, weights, finishes, colors and 
grades to meet every requirement. 


BURROUGHS RIBBONS 


Fine quality: long-wearing. For all 
makes of typewriters, accounting and 
figuring machines, check writers, etc. 


BURROUGHS ROLL PAPER | 


Smooth. hard-surfaced paper: plain 
and carbonized. For all types of 
adding and accounting ma- 
chines, cash registers, eic, 


Burroughs 


SUPPLIES FOR 
BUSINESS MACHINES 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 


Commercial Customers 
Damn Complicated 
Service Charges 


(Continued from page 16) 
the president of a large wholesale 
clothing corporation in Chicago 
pointedly replied, “Personally, I 
never have been able to understand 
bank operation. Most of the time I 
just feel obliged to accept whatever 
the bank tells me I owe. It is very 
seldom that I ask my bookkeepers 
and auditors to take the time to 
check the bank’s service charge 
statement. 

“We certainly would appreciate a 
simplified procedure which we could 
quickly and accurately audit for 
ourselves.” 

Others (in other cities), not quite 
as polite or diplomatic, offered opin- 
ions of this phase of bank operation 
which could hardly be _ printed. 
Their contentions were: “Banks are 
out to make as much as the traffic 
will bear. What can we, who are 
forced to deal with banks, do about 
it? If we get service charge state- 
ments that are exorbitant, there 
are always explanations of a com- 
plicated analysis—just words, they 
don’t make sense to us. It all boils 
down to one thing, bankers will 
take whatever they can get away 
with.” 

In conducting the survey, only 
commercial checking account cus- 
tomers were interviewed. Surpris- 
ingly few of the persons with whom 
I talked registered neutral or indif- 
ferent attitudes. Those who did so 
admitted that their accounts had 
high balances and little activity— 
therefore negligible or no service 
charges. 

It is the people who pay service 
charges (in some instances the 
largest proportion of the bank’s 
customers) who make up the group 
of malcontents. Although propor- 
tionately, each depositor in this 
category is an insignificant factor 
in the bank’s operation, in the ag- 
gregate, he is usually the bank’s 
mainstay. It is toward this group of 
bank customers that public relations 
programs have largely been di- 
rected. 

Public relations programs cannot 
succeed if they are directed toward 
persons who find it impossible to 
compute their own service charges. 
(No customer can compute his own 
charges if float is included in the 
analysis. ) 

Frankly, who of our readers 
would not feel that his banker was 
taking as much as he could get if 


each month he received a bill run- 
ning into several dollars for items 
he did not know the price of. The 
basic psychology of the entire ques- 
tion revolves around the natural 
inquisitiveness of a person to know 
how much he is paying and for what 
service the charge is levied! 

Perhaps some bank officers think 
that customers would like to have 
the vault combination too if they 
could get it. Such, however, is not 
the case. The results of this survey 
show that our American public still 
treasures the right of private busi- 
ness to control its own operations. 
Our people still recognize that suc- 
cessful businesses and_ successful 
banks must have profits. Approxi- 
mately 60% of the businessmen 
interviewed declared their willing- 
ness to pay a sufficient sum for 
service charges to permit their 
banks a reasonable profit. 

Their arguments and discontent 
were not directed against service 
charges themselves. They were di- 
rected against the devious and mys- 
terious formulae used in _ service 
charge computation. 

Picture the spectacle of yourself 
walking into a store to buy a suit of 
clothes. The salesman shows you 
the suit and you decide that is what 
you need. However, when you ask 
the price, you are told that it can 
not be determined until the end of 
the month when the price will be 
computed on the basis of available 
supply, stocks due from the factory, 
the number of requests, and the 
depreciation of the fixtures. You 
might laugh and walk out if you 
didn’t need the suit badly. But if 
you had to have it, your sense of 
justice would be outraged. 


Such, unfortunately, is the atti- 
tude of many bank customers. They 
are outraged by an earnings credit— 
which never pays off in cash, by 
deductions for reserve, float, transit 
items, out-of-town checks and ad 
infinitum—which they don’t under- 
stand. 


The fact that bank customers do 
not object to paying service charges 
provided they are understood, is 
illustrated by the experience of an 
Alabama banker. He says, “We orig- 
inally had a service charge that was 
graduated and we had to analyze 
every account at the end of each 
month. This required a great deal 
of work—more than our force was 
prepared to handle. 

“It was my idea that we make one 
flat charge each month to every cus- 
tomer who drew a check—no check, 
no charge By doing this, we elimi- 
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nated a lot of work and reduced the 
cost to our customers while increas- 
ing our net income. This plan has 
been in effect about two years but 
we have yet to receive our first com- 
plaint. A few customers have told us 
that the charge is too small.” 
Banks which have developed 
service charges which are under- 
standable and simple have won the 
complete and unquestioned confi- 
dence of the people they serve. In 
one of the counties surveyed, St. 
Joseph County, Indiana, members 
of the Clearing House Association 
agreed to establish uniform meas- 
ured service charge rates. These 
rates, which were established ten 
ago, are today ‘thoroughly 
understood and accepted by St. Jos- 
eph County bank customers. 
The measured service 
schedule is as follows: 
Basic Free 
Average Balance Charge Checks 
$100 or less $1.00 10 
$100 to $199.99 50 10 
$200 to $299.99 none 10 
$300 to $399.99 none 15 
$400 to $499.99 none 20 
Additional checks or debits— 
4 cents each. 
Accounts with unusual activity or 
with average balances over $500 are 
subject to special analysis to deter- 


years 


charge 





Experience 
Service 
Cooperation 


Manned by officials with years 
of experience, our Correspon- 
dent Bank Division renders a 
complete service, conducted in 
an intimate and personalized 
manner. 


The guiding policy is one of 
cooperation in all matters of 
mutual interest. 


Public National 


BANK AND TRUST 
COMPANY OF NEW YORK 
| ESTABLISHED 1908 





Member. New York Clearing House 
Assoctation, Federal Deposst Insurance 
Corporation 
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mine their monthly value. 

A schedule such as this one as- 
sesses each category of depositor 
with a fair and adequate share of 
the expenses involved in handling 
his account. 

The small depositor pays on a 
per-item basis which can be quickly 
computed and readily understood. 

The account with unusual activity 
is subjected to analysis which ad- 
justs all the elements recognized as 
related to service charge costs. 

The very large account 
never be analyzed, for its balances 
always offset service charges. 


This system with provisions for | 
three categories of depositors re- | 
lieves the bank of much of the work | 
that long-analysis banks must go | 


through. One bank vice president 


remarked that at least 90% of the | 
service charge revenue in his insti- | 
tution was derived from charges | 
levied on accounts operated on the | 


per-item basis. The remaining 10% 
came from a smail number of ac- 


counts segregated for full analysis | 


because their activity usually ex- 
ceeded the credits 
their balances. Many accounts have 
balances so large that they are sub- 
ject to no charge. 

But the acid test, the test which 
the opinions of the customers alone 
can make, shows that approximately 
75% of South Bend and St. Joseph 
County’s bank customers under- 
stand, like, and want to retain the 
system under which their banks 
operate. 


Bank Robbers Caught 
Through Teller’s Alertness 


Because a bank teller remem- 
bered the serial numbers of a group 
of bills stolen in a $14,000 robbery 
at the Bank of Grand Ronde, Ore- 


gon, the two alleged robbers are 


now in custody. 

The teller, Miss Margarette Aird, 
Sixth and Morrison branch of the 
First National Bank of Portland, 
was approached by one of the men 
who handed her some money. In 
the lot, she noted a $5 bill which 
carried the serial number of the 
currency stolen from the Bank of 
Grand Ronde. 

Police were summoned and the 
bandits were captured and eventu- 
ally $9,353 of the stolen money was 
recovered. 


Field warehousing is a loan pro- 
tection that every banker should 
understand. 


need | MO cash 


permitted by | 


WHEN YOU INSTALL 


you have — 


outlay 


for supplies, forms, 


advertising material. 


You make no investment for 
the ThriftiCheck plan, pay no 
royalty. You pay only if it 
succeeds, as it sueceeds, and 
out of the success attained. 


In no sense are we bank stationers 
or printers. We install in your bank, 
at our own expense, our complete 
ThriftiCheck (pay-as-vou-go) sys- 
tem. This includes checks, check 
covers, all forms, ledger sheets, Ue- 
posit slips, bank by mail envelopes, 
ete 


Thuitic Check 


gives you the benefit of the “know- 
how” we have acquired in thirty 
years devoted to selling bank serv- 
ices to the publie—for more than 
1000 banks. 


As a result we know that the sale of 
the check book is the most practical, 
low-cost, labor-saving plan for both 
bank and depositor 


Without charge we supply complete 
newspaper advertisements in mat 
form, printed folders, posters, dis- 
plays; also layouts for car ecards 
and bill boards—all offering new 
ideas and methods that 
profitable account volume 


mesure 


Important! With no expense to 
you we install our exclusive equip- 
ment. for imprinting the depositor’s 
name on each ThriftiCheck—a 
feature that invariably attracts 
new customers 


We are ready to show you exactly 
how ThriftiCheck will create new 
customers for every department of 
vour bank. Please write directly to: 


BANKERS DEVELOPMENT 


CORPORATION 


31 Nassau Street, New York 5, N. Y. 


Telephone REctor 2-7580 
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New President Selected By 
‘Cleveland Central National 


Because of the pressure of duties, 
Brigadier General Benedict Crowell, 
president, Central National Bank of 
Cleveland, has asked to be relieved 
of his present office. He will retain 
his affiliation with the bank as 
chairman of the executive commit- 
tee of the Board of Directors. 

An announcement made simul- 
taneously with that of General 
Crowell'’s change of office by John 
C. McHanna, chairman of the board, 
revealed that Loring R. Gelbach, 
vice president and director will be 
made president of the bank at the 
expiration of General Crowell’s 
term. 

General Crowell has been serv- 
ing part time as expert consultant 
to the Secretary of War since our 
entry into World War II. He was 
founder, in 1919, of the Army Ord- 
nancé Association and was Assistant 
Secretary of War during the first 
world conflict. 


PARhKE-BERNET 
GALLERIES - Ine 


30 EAST 57TH ST., NEW YORK 22,N. Y. 


Buble Auction Sales 
oe lhe Bltlement 
of Estates 


The unsurpassed gallery facili- 
ties and the outstanding abili- 
ties of the personnel of the 
Parke-Bernet Galleries have 
established this house as the 
leading art and book auction 
gallery in the U. S. The three 
senior officers, Hiram H. Parke, 
president, Otto Bernet and 
Arthur Swann, vice presi- 
dents, have engaged in the 
conduct of public sales for 
more than thirty-five years. A 
beautifully illustrated book on 
the history, methods and or- 
ganization of this firm, con- 
taining data on outstanding 
sales, will be sent free of charge 
to Trust Officers and Attorneys 
contemplating the disposal of 
art and literary property. 





Mr. Gelbach, the new president, 
was elected director and member of 
the executive and trust committees 
of Central National Bank in 1937 
and joined the bank in 1938 as vice 
president. A vigorous supporter of 
the bank’s policy of taking its facili- 
ties and story to the community, he 
has taken an active part in bringing 
about a growth in loans and deposits 
and extending the bank’s usefulness 
to its depositors. 


Chemical Bank Executive 
Elected To Directorship 


N. Baxter Jackson, first vice pres- 
ident of the Chemical Bank & Trust 
Company has been elected a director 
of the American 
Chicle Company. 

Mr. Jackson is 
also a director of 
General Reinsur- 
ance Corporation, 
North Star Insur- 
ance Company, 
McCrory Stores 
Corporation, 
Home Life Insur- 
ance Company of 
New York, and a 
trustee of the Roosevelt Hospital. 
He is a member of the Reserve City 
Bankers Association and the U. S. 
Chamber of Commerce. 





Manufacturers Trust 
Company Announces 
Promotions 


Manufacturers Trust Company 
has announced that John H. Bren- 
nen, H. C. V. Cann, Raymond F. De 
Mott, Alexander M. Horner, Leon 
A. Rosenbaum and Edwin B. Thorpe, 
all former.assistant secretaries, have 
been elected assistant vice presi- 
dents of the bank. 

Mr. Brennen is affiliated with the 
bank’s Out-Of-Town Department at 
its principal office. Mr. Cann is 
located at the office at 149 Broad- 
way, New York. Mr. De Mott is in 
charge of the office at Fourth Av- 
enue, corner 27th Street, New York, 
and Mr. Rosenbaum is at the office 
at Seventh Avenue, corner 39th 
Street, New York. Mr. Horner and 
Mr. Thorpe are with the bank’s 
Personal Loan Department at 29 
Broadway, New York. 


Guaranty Quarter Century 
Club Fetes New Members 


The Guaranty Quarter Century 
Club, composed of employees, offi- 
cers and directors of the Guaranty 
Trust Company of New York who 
have been associated with the or- 
ganization for 25 years or more, 
held its annual dinner November 15 
with 400 members attending. In- 
cluding the 139 new members 
inducted the last year, the total 
membership is 558. 

An address was made by Joseph 
A. Bucher, assistant secretary of 
the Company and a member of the 
Club, and vice president Henry C. 
Stevens accepted a. membership 
certificate on behalf of all the newly 
inducted members. Among other 
senior officials of the bank who 
attended the dinner as members of 
the Club were William C. Potter, 
chairman of the executive commit- 
tee; W. Palen Conway, vice chair- 
man of the executive committee; 
Eugene W. Stetson, chairman of the 
board, and Charles E. Dunlap and 
Cornelius F. Kelley, directors. 


Veterans’ Jobs Reserved By 
Bank of America 


A recent Bank of America survey 
among staff members now in the 
armed forces revealed that virtually 
all want to return to the bank when 
their military service is completed. 
The survey, says the bank, has 
enabled concrete plans to be devel- 
oped for the reabsorbtion of em- 
ployees now in service. 

As a result of the study, a leaflet 
was prepared which answered the 
questions of greatest frequency. At 
the same time, the bank renewed its 
pledge that reinstatement awaits 
those who return and informs them 
that their seniority has been pre- 
served as service with the bank 
dates back to original employment, 
including time spent in the armed 
forces. 

On the subject of returning to the 
identical post occupied before en- 
tering military service the men are 
told: “If you prefer your old posi- 
tion and location we shall try to 
please you there. If we have a posi- 
tion where we believe you will have 
greater opportunities we shall offer 
it to you. Similarly, if you have any 
particular preference we shall give 
it every consideration.” 

Additional information as to sal- 
ary adjustments, retraining for bank 
work, the relocation of substitute 
women employees, and the upgrad- 
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1 Accounting Forms 
2 Accounting Machines 
3 — Accounting and Audit 


‘ol 
4 Adding Machines 
5 Adding Machine Rolls and 


Paper 
6 Addressing Machines 
7 Addressing Machine Pilates, 
Stencils, etc. 
8 Adhesives 
9 Advertising Specialties 
10 Alarms, Bank Vault 
11 Architects and Bullders 
12 Autographic Registers 


13 Bandit Resisting Enclosures and 
Alarm Systems 

14 Bandit Resisti Enclosures 

15 Bank Bullding Fixtures 

16 Bank Directories 

17 Bank Stationers 

18 Bankers’ Note Cases 

19 Banking By Mail Envelopes 

20 Banking Textbooks 

21 Binders, Bookkeeping and 


Ledgers 

B peers 
ers, 

24 Blank Books 
25 Blotters, Advertising 
26 Bookkeeping Equipment 
27 Brief Covers 
28 Bronze and Brass Signs 
29 Burglar Alarms 


30 Cabinets, Steel 

31 Calculating Machine Desks 
32 Calculating Machines 

33 Calendars 

34 Carbonized Checks and Forms 


35 Carbon Paper and inked 
Ribbons 

36 — Gliders, Furniture 
6g 

37 Central Files 

38 Chairs, Offices and Public 
Bulidings 


Check 

heck Sorting Trays 
53 Christmas Savings 
54 Clips, Paper 
55 Coat and Hat Racks 


61 Coin Counting Machines 

62 Coin Counting and Packaging 
Machines 

63 Coin Envelopes 

64 Coin Sorting and Counting 
Machines 








USE the coupon below — it’s easier than a letter — to get 
our specialized help on any purchasing problem. 





65 Coin and Currency Trays 
66 Coin Wrappers 

67 Copyholders 

68 Counter Cash Protectors 


73 Currency Straps 


74 Daters, Metal and Rubber 

75 Dating Machines and Stamps 

76 Daylight Hold-Up Protective 
Equipment 

77 Depositories 

78 Deposit Ticket Files 

79 Desk Fountain Pens 

80 Desk Organizers 

81 Desk and Typewriter Pads 

82 Desk Signs 

83 Dictating Machines 

84 Dip Pen Desk Sets 

85 Duplicators 

86 Duplicating Machine Supplies 


87 Electric Signs 

88 Electric Time Systems 

89 Envelope Sealers and Openers 
90 Erasers 

91 Expanding Filing Envelopes 
92 Expanding Malling Envelopes 


93 File Boxes 

94 File Fasteners 

95 File Folders 

96 File Signals 

97 Filing nets 

98 Filing Systems 

99 Fire Alarms Systems 


102 Forms, One-Time Carbon 
103 Forms, Continuous 

104 Fountain Pens 

105 Furniture 


106 Glass Signs 
107 Globes 
108 Gummed Tapes 


108 Honor Roll Plaques 


110 Index Tabs 
111 Ink 

112 Inks, Duplicatl 
113 Ink in Powdered Form 

114 Inter-Office Communicating 


Machine 


Systems 


115 Interest Calculators 
116 Interest Computing Machines 


117 Lamps, Adding, Posting Ma- 
chines 


118 Lamps, Desk 

119 Lamps, Filing 

120 Lamps, Fluorescent 

121 Lamps, Stenographers 

122 Lamps, Teller and Counter 
123 Letter Trays 

124 Lighting Systems, Fluorescent 
125 Loose Leaf Binders 


126 Machine Bookkeeping Forms 
127 Mailing Equipment 


128 Maps 


129 Mats 
130 Metered Mall Systems 
131 Money Orders 





OI OL PASTE THIS COUPON ON A PENNY POSTCARD =O EIO 


THE BANKERS SECRETARY, 
Rand M°Nally & Co., 536 So. Clark St., Chicago 5, Ill. 


Please have sent us buying information on 


Equipment And Supply Ideas 


JOTTINGS FROM THE BANKERS SECRETARY'S NOTEBOOK 


132 Name Plates 
133 Night Depositories 

134 Night Depository Bags 
135 Numbering Machines 


136 Paper 

137 Paper Fasteners 

138 Pass Books 

139 Pay Roll Checks 

140 Pay Roll Envelopes 

141 Pencil Sharpeners 

142 Penclis 

143 Pencils, Mechanical 

144 Pen Points, Steel 

145 Personalized Checks 

146 Personal Loan Advertising 
147 Personal Loan Collection En- 


velopes 
148 Personal Loan Systems 
149 Photographic Bank Systems 
150 Plaques, Honor Roll 
151 Proof Machines 
152 Portfolios and Brief Cases 
153 Public Relations Advertising 


154 Ration Banking Forms 

155 wes Mall Envelopes 
156 Ri Bands 

157 Rubber Stamps 


158 Safes, Fire and Burglar Proof 

159 Safe Deposit Box Key-Hole 
Signals 

160 Safe Deposit Boxes 

161 Safe Deposit Records 

162 Safety Paper Manufacturers 

163 Safety Paper Suppliers 

164 Savings Banks, Home and 
Pocket 

165 Scales, Postal and Parcel Post 

166 School Savings System 

167 Sealing Wax 

168 Seals 

169 Seals, Coin Bag 

170 Seals, Corporation, Notary, etc 

171 Signs, Bronze 

172 Stamp Affixers 

173 Stamp Pads 

174 Stapling Machines and Staples 

175 Steno Note Books 

176 Steno Note Book Holders 

177 Storage Files 

178 es, Bank and Office 


179 Tags 

180 Tear Gas 

181 Telephone Index 
182 Time and Delayed Time Locks 
183 Time Recorders 
184 Time Stamps 

185 Travelers Checks 
186 Tying Machines 
187 Type Cleaners 
188 Typewriters 

189 Typewriter Stands 


190 Vaults 

191 Vault Equipment 
192 Vault Ventilators 
193 Venetian Blinds 

194 Visible Records 


195 War Bonds Bank Plan 

196 War Bond Safekeeping System 
197 Wardrobe Equipment 
198 Waste Baskets 

199 Watchman ry prey brag 


200 Window and Lobby Displays 





Vertical Visible File Speeds 


Machine Posting 


Those banks not yet equipped 
with vertical visible files for ma- 
chine posting will be pleased to 
learn that the National Bank Book 


Company, Holyoke, Massachusetts, 
has placed this product on the 
market. 





trade 


Manufactured under the 
name National Vertical Visible File 


and Tray, it is a complete portable 
unit for use on a desk or on a sep- 
arate stand for machine posting. 
Each tray holds up to 750 cards and 
the unit measures 18 inches long, 
53g inches wide and 1214 inches 
high, when closed. The tray bottom 
is equipped with uniformly spaced 
steel rails resting on corduroy for 
positive alignment of record cards. 

Free rotating multiple separators 
act as stiffeners and allow uniform 
and positive spacing of cards, per- 
mitting cards and index guides to 
pivot freely without binding at bot- 









A Complete Line 
- FOR BANKS - 


STANDARD PAPER GOODS ‘cy 


WORCESTER 8, MASS. 
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tom edge. A simplified locking fea- 
ture keeps separators in correct 
position but they are readily re- 
movable as required. 

The top edge of the separators 
is reinforced with red no-glare 
celluloid for finger-tip operation 
and the index guides are serrated 
full length to rest on the rails in 
the tray’s bottom. Each card has 
three visible margins with a heavy 
green line at the card’s top auto- 
matically signaling when a card is 
out or misfiled. 

Equipped with drop flush metal 
handles, the tray has hidden sup- 
ports at the bottom which hold the 
unit firmly on the desk or lock it in 
the posting stand where it cannot 
tip but may be easily removed. The 
manufacturer will supply desired 
details upon request. 


Memorials For 
Soldier Dead 


If your bank plans to erect a 
memorial plaque for those of your 
associates who have died in service, 
it can obtain one that is fittingly 
impressive from Banthrico, Inc. The 
plaque has the sculptored appear- 
ance of war-banned bronze, but 
contains no critica] materials. 

It measures a foot in height by 114 
feet in width and has space below 
a fitting memorial tribute for four 
name panels. Extension plaques, 
same width, and 5% inches deep are 
obtainable as needed. Each accom- 
modates six additional name panels. 
Additional information will be given 
on request by Banthrico, Inc., 17 N. 
Desplaines, Chicago 6, Illinois. 


Manufacturers Trust 
Company Distributing 
Chronology Of World War II 


Manufacturers Trust Company, 
New York, is distributing a folder 
with the heading “A Chronology of 
World War II” which lists by dates 
the important events leading up to 
and during World War II, beginning 
with the Japanese attack on Man- 
churia on September 18, 1931 and 
concluding with the great United 
States Naval Victory over the Japa- 
nese fleet in the Philippine Sea on 
October 24, 1944. The folder also 
comprises tables of foreign ex- 
change quotations, as well as the 
last available quotations in New 
York on currencies of enemy-occu- 
pied or enemy countries. 
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THE LUXURY OF ILLEGIBILITY 


A luxury is something we like to have 
but without which we can exist and 
even be happy. Well, we can exist very 
well indeed without illegible signa- 
tures on bank checks. These “‘scrawls 
of character’ may be the pride of the 
writers but they are a headache to the 
youngsters who have to decipher them 
as they move swiftly thru the banks. 


Checks circulate widely and wherever 
they go people must read them. Those 
who write them should extend to 
those who read them the courtesy of 
legibility. There is hardly a person in 
this country who wouldn’t say ‘‘Par- 
don me” if he inconvenienced his 
neighbor, but too many are sublimely 
unconscious of the fact that they are 
discourteous when they require 
others to waste time trying to read 
their names. 


le UXE 


CHECK PRINTERS 
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Supplies. 






The Abbott as 
Colored Tubular wy 


Coin Wrappers 
The Abbott Outlook 
Window Wrappers 


First Hand Information 
About The Monetary 
Conference 


Edward E. Brown, president of 
The First National Bank of Chicago, 
was the only banking member of 
the Monetary Conference held a few 
months ago. Mr. Brown has analyzed 
the results of that conference from 
a banker’s angle and copies of his 
analysis may be obtained without 
charge by writing to the Advertising 
Department, First National Bank, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


NEWYORK CLEVELAND CHICAGO KANSASCITY 


FOR THOSE WHO HANDLE MONEY 


Abbott offers a complete line of COIN COUNTING MACHINES, Coin 
Wrappers, Currency Straps, Coin Handling Equipment and other Bank — 


The Abbott Colored 
Bill Straps 


We not only have the desire but the ABILITY to serve. 


ABBOTT COIN COUNTER COMPANY *« 


It is assumed that people are sensitive 
about their signatures and that it 
would be undiplomatic even to sug- 
gest that theirs are not quite up to 
Spencerian standards. Bunk ! A person 
signs his name as he does because he 
wants to sign it that way. He /ikes his 
signature, so let's not disturb it. Let 
him continue to enjoy the luxury of 
illegibility BUT elsewhere on his 
check his name should be printed. 


Sooner or later a// checks are cor- 
rectly sorted, posted and filed, but 
what does it cost for this accuracy? 
How much more does it cost than it 
should? We wonder what the differ- 
ence would be if all checks carried a 
printed name. We wonder if perhaps 
our Personalized Check program isn't 
somewhat more important than even 
we thought it was. 


Manufacturing Plants at 


ST. PAUL 
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The Abbott 
Colored Flat 
Wrappers 





The Abbott “Twin” 
Window Wrappers 


Circulars Mailed on Request 


143rd ST. and WALES AVE. 
NEW YORK 54, NEW YORK 










Expanding Envelopes, Envelock Locking 
Envelopes, Safe Keeping Envelopes, Trust 
Department Files and Credit Files, also 
Special Bank Envelopes. 

Send for complete catalogue in color 
AMES SAFETY ENVELOPE COMPANY 
21 Vine Street - - - Boston, Mass. 








COMPANY-45CD CORTLAND ST. CHICAGD 
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Keep Your Phone 


Talks PRIVATE! 
Safeguard 


confidential 
business of 
Customers— 
the Bank— 
Your own. 
+ 


For constant or emergency need of the 
Bank's officers or cashiers, a Hush-A-Phone 
is indispensable. Over 100,000 Hush-A- 
Phones are used in banks and commercial 
concerns. Conscious or unconscious eaves- 
droppers cannot hear even at your desk. 
Its function is also esteemed to prevent 
phone talk annoyance, promote office quiet, 
or improve phone hearing midst surround- 
ing noises. 


HUSH-A-PHONE —A Phone Silencer 


Models for E-1 or F-1 handset phone, or for ped- 
estal phone. (The attached model for the F-1 hand- 
set phone is only recently available.) DICTATING 
MACHINES: A model for this special purpose. 


Price $10.00—Three for $25.00 
An Ideal Gift for the Executive 
Unique— Certain of appreciation 
Write for descriptive circular B-I. 
HUSH-A-PHONE CORPORATION 
43 West 16th St., N. Y.C. 11 





xr R ROLL - 
| PLAQUES 


Impressive tributes to thoseinthe 
E52 Services. Cast in durable, non-critical 
moterial that closely simulates endur- 
; ing bronze. 
z 
t 


UNITED STATES BRONZE 


SIGN CO., INC. 
é 570 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 12, N.Y 
Es CA 6-4792 


BANK SIGNS 


THAT LOOK LIKE 


SOLID BRONZE 


EXCELLENT FOR OUTDOOR USE 
Fashioned entirely of non-critical ma- 
terials. Bright, RAISED satin-finish 
letters on mottled, statuary brown 
background. 


LEGIBLE @ DISTINCTIVE e DURABLE 


Send approximate measurements for 


FREE full size PREVIEW SKETCH. 


( 


UNITED STATES BRONZE 
SIGN CO., INC. 
570 Broadway New York 12, N. Y. 


Simplified Tax Chart 
Increases Payroll 
Computation Speed 


Because of the revision in the Tax 
Law which became effective Janu- 
ary 1, 1945, a new tax chart will be 


a necessity to every pay roll man- 


ager. The new Delbridge Simplified 
Withholding Tax Chart is published 
in four editions covering weekly, bi- 


ACTUAL SIZE 9; 


weekly, semi-monthly and monthly | 


payroll periods. Each edition also 
shows daily and miscellaneous de- 
ductions for periods from 1 to 6 
days inclusive. The chart also cov- 
ers the 18 and 22.5 rates. 

Because of the large clear print, 
the new special three-line grouping 
of answers, and the visible-index 
arrangement you are enabled to 
spot the answer quickly. This re- 
vised table is much more finely 
graduated than the previous issue 


/ and thus provides answers which 


have greater accuracy. 

Delbridge Calculating Systems, 
Inc., 2502-10 Sutton Avenue, St. 
Louis 15, Missouri, will handle re- 
quests for additional information. 


A teller should develop his posi- 
tion by building it up and improv- 
ing it to the best of his ability. He 
should make it bigger and better 
than it was when he took it. This 
can be done by making a thorough 
study of his own department, by 
being able to take care of details, 
by being systematic in handling the 
work, by making all records neatly 
and legible. 


P 


POS 


ee 
Ne “ de ‘ lopme nt T 
; Ask for FREI 
h ty. N t ratior . P 
EYE*CATCHERS, Inc. 


10 East 38th Street, New York 


bank ea 





MONTGOMERY'S 


Federal Taxes on 
Estates, Trusts and 


Chicmty ees 


NOW READY. Brings you up-to-date, 

as in previous issues, 
on the application of federal estate tax, 
gift tax, and those features of income tax 
peculiar to estates and trusts, 


Guide to Estate Planning 


The 1944-45 issue of this famous 
manual continues to lay emphasis on 
intelligent estate planning—on what can 
and cannot be done to ease the tax bur- 

den by reducing both estate and income 
taxes. This is the feature which attracted 
such special attention last year among estate 
attorneys and trust officers—and is one of many 
which mark Montgomery's book as unique. 

Every important problem has been reconsid- 
ered in the light of developments resulting from 
the law as amended to date and from its admini- 
stration. On any legal or accounting question, 
the effects of federal income, gift, and estate 
taxes are co-ordinated for you. You see the 
bearing of new regulations issued in past year 
and ieading decisions on which you want to 
be posted. 

Throughout, you have interpretation and advice 
founded in experience of an organization of 
eee, and professional accountants who in 
ear: 
years of practice have handled estate $7.50 


problems for thousands of clients. 
Send for Your Copy Now 
A‘ year through, you'll use Montgomery's 
‘Federal Taxes on Estates, Trusts and 
Gifts 1944-45—for answering practical problems 
of tax determination; for quick, safe leads on 
tax angles in estate transactions; for its counsel 


on proper draftsmanship of wills, indentures, 
etc. Get your copy now from: 


THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY 
15 East 26th Street New York 10, N.Y. 


In Stock for Immediate 
Shipment on Approval 


BOND REGISTER 
COLLATERAL LEDGER 
DAILY STATEMENT 

LOOSE LEAF MINUTE BOOK 
LIABILITY LEDGER 
RECONCILEMENT 

GENERAL LEDGER 


EXPENSE RECORD 


TELLERS CASH 
CERTIFICATE OF DEPOSIT 
COLLECTION REGISTER 
MACHINE LEDGER SHEETS 
INCOME RECORD 
STOCKHOLDERS LEDGER OUTFIT 
MONEY ORDER REGISTER 
DISCOUNT REGISTER 
GENERAL JOURNAL 
DRAFT REGISTER 
MATURITY TICKLER 
OVERDRAFT REGISTER 
COIN WRAPPERS 

PASS BOOKS 


Specify whether Bound or Loose Leaf 
preferred. 


$5.00 SAMPLE BOOK SUBMITTED ON AP- 
PROVAL FOR 10 DAYS. NO INDIVIDUAL 
SAMPLES SUBMITTED 


Let us serve you on your SPECIAL 
Bound and Loose Leaf Records. 


SALESMEN and DEALERS 
WANTED 


FRED PROCTER COMPANY 


Manufacturers 
BOUND BOOKS — LOOSE LEAF 
STATIONERY — PRINTING 
324 EAST NINTH ST. CINCINNATI 2, OHIO 
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One Clerk Handles 


Special Items 

(Continued from page 14) 
issued, and ask that you draw checks 
only against collected balances.” 

The second letter reads as follows: 

“Some time ago we wrote you 
with reference to the manner in 
which your checking account is be- 
ing conducted. Since that time, sev- 
eral checks have been presented 
against an insufficient account bal- 
ance. 

“You will agree, we are sure, that 
the balance of your account should 
at all times be sufficient to cover 
checks as they are issued. This is 
the only basis upon which the bank 
can be expected to continue servic- 
ing your’ account. 

“Will you please co-operate with 
us in correcting this situation?” 

The final letter asks that the ac- 
count be closed: 

“On previous occasions, your at- 
tention has been called to the unde- 
sirable practice of drawing checks 
against an insufficient account bal- 
ance. 

“Since it appears that we have not 
had your co-operation in correcting 
this situation, it becomes necessary 
for us to ask you to close your ac- 
count. 

“Please arrange to do so on or 
before the close of business July 5, 
1945.” 

In those cases where checks are 
approved for an overdraft, a small 
ticket is attached to the check which 
bears the following notation: 

“Check Not Good When Pre- 
sented. 

“The attached check when issued 
and presented to the bank for pay- 
ment was not covered by the bal- 
ance appearing in your account at 
the close of the previous day’s busi- 
ness. 

“The entire routine of check han- 
dling by the bank is disturbed when 
depositors are not properly timed 
with the checks issued. A late de- 
posit may not be located before the 
time expires within which the bank 
must return and recover upon 
checks drawn against insufficient 


IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 


These Storage Files will 
stand all abuse. They are 
built out of 275 Ib. test cor- 
rugated board and rein- 
forced with steel not only 
on the shell but at the four 
corners of the drawers as 
well. They are beautiful in 
appecrance, finished in 
an attractive olive green 
shade, matching your reg- 
vlor active office files. 


WRITE FOR FREE CATALOG 























January, 1945 





HEDENKAMP & CO. 


Items Handled By A Special 
Items Clerk 


1. Checks irregularly drawn. 

2. Post-dated checks. 

3. Forged or suspected signa- 
tures. 

. Payment stopped items. 
. No account checks. 

. Insufficient funds. 

. Items to be protested. 

. Treasurer's orders. 

. Unaccepted sight drafts. 

10. Checks signed in some 
way other than the official sig- 
nature on file. 

11. Missing indorsements. 


COON DOS 











funds. 

“Especially during this war-time 
emergency, we must ask your close 
co-operation with the view to obvi- 
ating any occasions for double han- 
dling of checks due to their issuance 
prior to the receipt of deposit funds. 
Please allow the bank at least one 
day for clearing and collecting your 
deposited items before releasing any 
checks against them.” 

Sometimes, too, checks are re- 
ceived which are signed differently 
than the specimen signature on file. 
To correct this irregularity, the de- 
positor is asked by letter to please 
use the same signature as is on file 
with the bank. 

“Your attention is called to the 
fact that checks are being presented 
against your account bearing signa- 
tures which do not agree with the 
one which appears on your signature 
card agreement. 

“The name, J. Doe, has been used 
whereas the authorized signature on | 
file is John C. Doe. 

“For your own protection, as well 
as ours, May we ask that you use the 
signature which we have on file 
when signing your checks, 

“Your co-operation in this matter 
will be very much appreciated.” 

When a depositor fails to indorse 
a check, a form is mailed requesting | 
that our action in supplying the in- 
dorsement be confirmed. 





‘STEED: 2 <7tRONG 
w) -) ey tar Red 


AUTOMATIC COIN WRAPPERS 








ee ee 


Wrap all coins from 1c to $1.00. The diameter 
of the coin automatically exposes correct total 
and denomination through the red windows. 
Only “‘Steel-Strong” built precision machinery 
can print and punch these wrappers in the 
exact relation necessary for accurate register 
and complete protection. 
ECONOMY “Steel-Strong” Automatic 
Wrappers save time for tellers, 
stockkeepers and depositors and since they 
wrap any denomination, there is far less waste 
in supplies delivered to depositors. 


NINTH and COLFAX AVE. 
HANNIBAL, MO. 


CLAR-0-TYPE 


CLEANS 
TYPEWRITER 
TYPE 
INSTANTLY 





Stenographers prefer 
Clarotype because it 
dissolves all the dirt and 


ink—without spattering. Economical, 
saves time, and increases efficiency 
Made by the makers of Cant-Slip, the 
product that renews the gripping sur- 
face of typewriter rollers. Both these 
products are non-inflammable and re- 
tail for 50 cents each. 

ORDER FROM YOUR STATIONER 

OR TYPEWRITER SUPPLY DEALER 


THE CLAROTYPE CO., INC. 


16-BX Hudson St., NEW YORK 13, N. Y 








343 BROADWAY, Dept.B 


NEW YORK 13, N. Y. + Packed 6 to a ca 


STOCK SIZES AND PRICES 







Inside Dimensions PRICE 
Ne. Suggested Uses Width Height Length Single Carton 
.. §0 Cy Sees | 12% | 10% | 24 | $2.35 | $2.25 
E510 ‘Legal or Cap.... | 15% 10% | 24 2.85 | 2.75 
E108 |*2 Rows 8x5 Forms .| 10%, 8% 24 2.30 2.20 
E104 | Checks ....... 10% | 4% | 24 1.85 | 1.75 
E94 Drafts or Checks. % 24 1.60 1.50 
E84 Deposit Sli 24 1.60 1.50 
E103 }*3x5 Cards ie | 24 1.90 1.80 | 
E592 | Vouchers (Upright 24 | 2.15 2.05 || 
—91 edger Sheets 24 2.60 | 2.50 
E12 (fledger Sheets 18 3.35 | 3.25 
E85 | 5x8 Forms rd 24 1.75 1.65 | 
E73 | Tabulating Cards................ | 7%m| 3%! 24 1.60 | 1.50 


* These numbers have divider partitions which are removable. 

















rton—all others packed 12 to a carton. 


PIONEER 


IN SALES FINANCING 





SAND 


RESOURCES 





This experience will skyrocket in value on the day the 
war ends and manufacturers turn back to peace-time 
products. This experience is at the disposal of our cor- 


respondent banks, and other friends. 


OVER 


When Woodrow Wilson wrote his 14 points we financed 
our first auto sale. That was in World War No. 1. A few 
years before we had started in business, the first Morris 


Plan Bank west of the Mississippi. 


Through war and peace, through depression, inflation, 
two chickens in every pot and brother can you spare a 
dime, we have financed sales of merchandise on time 
payment, and by this time we know fairly well how the 


general public pays and how the dealer sells. 





Industrial Bank 


aR Ss eCIOMIP AN Yes 
NINTH AND WASHINGTON (1) ST. LOUIS 


= 


$45,000,000 





How To Speak Effectively 


Continued from page 12 


tween “assistants” and “assistance” 
is hard to get across. Nasal twang, 
a “breathy” tone, extreme emphasis 
on the sibilant sounds; all these and 
others are to be avoided if possible. 

Most mikes also have definite lim- 
itations in responding to violent 
changes in volume of sound. The 
sudden increase in volume of sound 
has many times been known to blast 
the mike to the extent that the 
mechanism was disturbed and the 
program temporarily off the air. For 
reasons of emphasis and interesting- 
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ness in your voice, variations in 
pitch and in speed, the use of pauses, 
and proper placement of the tone 
with good resonance are the tools 
of the speaker. The man in the con- 
trol room will modify the volume 
sufficiently that the right volume is 
going out over the air even though 
you may be talking with relatively 
little volume. 

Ordinarily, because of the natural 
attention lag where your auditors 
cannot hear you, you should talk a 
little faster than you would in ordi- 
nary conversation. Not that you 
should run your words together and 
race through your talk, but three or 


four seconds is a long time for si- 
lence when your listener has no 
gestures or movement on the plat- 
form to keep his attention. 


One more thing: Speak with your 
whole body. I do not mean that you 
should imagine a large audience and 
stand before the mike, speaking 
with many large gestures and much 
physical motion as you would to a 
visible audience; for such conduct 
is likely to result in the presence of 
an undesirable “oratorical” quality. 
However, if you sit before the mike 
(and it is good to sit if you can, as 
you have a better chance of relaxing 
properly), sit in a straight chair, sit 
up straight and lean over a bit to- 
ward the mike as you would lean 
over in private conversation if you 
were talking intently and alertly. 


In speaking with your whole body, 
the basic principle is to speak with 
a buoyant balance between relaxa- 
tion of your throat and jaw and 
chest and alert tension of your spine 
and diaphragm. Then if you want to 
make gestures, go ahead. If your 
face is mobile and expresses your 
ideas, fine. Remember the principle 
of getting your ideas across suffici- 
ently well to keep a blind man inter- 
ested. Keep your audience in mind, 
not the mike. 


And one caution—be sure you are 
“off the air” before you indulge in 
any asides or extraneous comments. 
Many a reputation has been ruined 
accidentally when the speaker for- 
got where he was or did not realize 
that he was near a “live” mike. 


Many large auditoriums 
have public address systems. 
temptation for the speaker is to 
treat the mike in a “P.A.” system 
the same as he would a radio micro- 
phone. The same qualities of voice, 
the same testing and experimenting 
before hand to see that your voice 
goes over well are necessary, it is 
true. But the great temptation is to 
read your speech as you would for 
radio, instead of maintaining the 
direct personal contact with your 
visible audience which the situation 
requires. 


today 
The 


Find out what kind of a micro- 
phone you are to work with, what 
it will do. Find out the best position 
for you to stand in and stay in it. 
But otherwise don’t change your 
delivery from normal platform 
work. Listen to the sound of your 
own voice coming over the loud 
speakers as you talk so that you can 
correct it if necessary, but don’t talk 
into the mike. Talk past it to your 
listeners. 
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DO BANKS USE IT? 


Quotations from some of them: 


. “the Bankers Directory gives us in- 
formation that is not readily ascer- 
tainable elsewhere.” 


. “the Bankers Blue Book is an absolute 
essential in our daily business.” 


. ‘the Bankers Blue Book affords us 


immediate andaccurate information.” 


. “it helps us eliminate unnecessary 
delay through correspondence.” 


. “itis one of the most essential books 
we have... it is indispensable to 
profitable operation of a bank.” 


. ‘the Bankers Blue Book occupies an 
equally important place with our tele- 
phone book and Webster’s Dictionary.”’ 


nting F : : 

voice .. it is invaluable to us...we can de- 
it is . ° 

is to pend on the accuracy of its informa- 
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Changes since Rand McNally Bankers Directory, Final 1944 Edition. Banks not previously reported indicated by an * 


NEW AND REOPENED INSTITUTIONS 


New Banks 
New Branches 


Through Absorption 
Through Merger or Consolidation 
Through Conversion 


Total discontinued................. 


National 7; State 25; Private 1 
National 25; State 20 


dante’ National 4; State 6; Private 1 


National 5; State 10 
National 3; State 5 


Ae ato National 12; State 24; Private 1 


Total 33 
Total 45 


BANKS REPORTED DISCONTINUED 
Through Liquidation.................... 


Total 11 
Total 15 
Total 8 


BRANCH BANKS REPORTED DISCONTINUED 


Through Liquidation 
Through Conversion 


Total discontinued................. 


ALABAMA 
Attalla 
Attalla Bank 
(Converted to First National Bank of 
Attalla, November 1, 1944) 


Attalla 
First National Bank of Attalla. .61-256 
(Capital $50,000, Surplus and Profits 
$19,000. C. B. Forman, President, E. J. 
Harris, Cashier. Conversion of Attalla 
Bank, effective November 1, 1944) 


ARIZONA 
Somerton 

First National Bank of Arizona, Branch 
of First National Bank of Arizona, 
Phoenix, Ariz... .. 91-168 
(K. P. Shipp, Cashier and 
Manager. To open about November 1, 
1944) 


Tucson 
Valley National Bank, Army Air Field 
Banking Facility Oftice of Valley Na- 
tional Bank, Phoenix, Ariz. . 
(J. H. Williams, Manager) 


ARKANSAS 
Batesville 
Citizens Bank & Trust Co 
(Converted to First National 
October 11, 1944) 


Bank, 


Batesville 
First National Bank.......... 
(A. A. Heuer, President, H. M. Kenner- 
ly, Cashier. Capital $100,000. Conver- 
sion of Citizens Bank & Trust Co., Oc- 


tober 11, 1944) 


81-116 


Harrison 
Commercial Bank 
(Capital $60,000. 
$15,000 F. L 
L. Nance, 
1944) 


and Profits 
President, S 
Opened October 2, 


Surplus 
Coffman, 
Cashier 


Newark 
Bank of Newark oe 
(Capital $25,000, Surplus $5 
Edwards, President, B. F. Adams 
ier. Opened October 12, 1944) 


000, 


Newark 
First National Bank. 46s 
(Closed October 11, 1944. Liqui« 
voluntarily) 


81-407 
lating 


Stuttgart 
The Farmers 


44 


and Merchants Bank 


National 


Total 
Total 





kta hoeee National 


ne 81-747 
(Roy McCollum, President, Lloyd Cowl- 
ing, Cashier. To open about November 
15, 1944) 


CALIFORNIA 
Arvin 
Bank of America National Trust & 
Savings Assn., Arvin Branch...90-1407 
(J. H. Allenby, Manager. Opened Au- 
gust 14, 1944) 


Auburn 
Bank of America National Trust & 
Savings Assn., De Witt General Hospi- 
tal Banking Facility Office—Agency 
of Auburn Branch 
(G. W. Brundage, Vice President and 
Manager. Opened August 15, 1944) 


Bellflower 

Citizens National Bank of Beliflower 
; ia Ria Teer et ers 90-1410 
(Capital $190,000. P. H. Van Horsen, 
President, C. W. Friend, Cashier. Char- 
ter issued November 3, 1944) 


Camp Irwin 
*Bank of 
Savings 
Facility 
Branch ~ 
Discontinued November 18, 1944) 


America National 
Assn., Camp Irwin 
Office—Agency of 


Trust & 
Banking 
Barstow 


Camp Kohler 
Bank of America National Trust and 
Savings Assn., Camp Kohler Banking 
Facility Office.... ; ses : 
(Discontinued October 31, 1944) 

Los Angeles 
Security-First National Bank of Los 
Angeles, Civic Center Branch... .16-55 
Change in title of Security-First Na- 
tional Bank of Los Angeles, First & 
Spring Branch effective September 15, 
1944) 


Los Angeles 

Security-First National Bank of Los 
Angeles, First & Spring Branch.16-55 
(Changed title to Security-First Na- 
tional Bank, Civic Center Branch 
September 15, 1944) 


Mira Loma 
3ank of America National Trust & 
Saving Assn., Mira Loma Quartermas- 
ter Denot Banking Facility Office— 


Total 9 


Agency of Riverside Branch 
(J. E. Killian, Vice President and Man- 
ager. Opened August 17, 1944) 


Mojave 

*Bank of America National Trust & 
Savings Assn., Mojave Branch of Bank 
of America National Trust & Savings 
Assn., San Francisco, Calif.....99-1408 
(G. L. Modie, Manager. Opened Decem- 
ber 4, 1944) 


Oakland 


American Trust Co, Naval Supply 
Banking Facility (Building No. 223) 
(Office of American Trust Co., San 
Francisco, Calif.) 

(Vincent I. Mooney, Asst. Cashier. 
Opened August 16, 1944) 


Oakland 


The Bank of Commerce 
(Changed title to Oakland Bank of 
Commerce, August 30, 1944) 


Oakland 


Oakland Bank of Commerce 
(Change in title of The Bank of Com- 
merce, effective August 30, 1944) 


Pasadena 


First Lamanda 
7) Een eer eare 90-850 
(Taken over by First Trust & Savings 
Bank, August 14, 1944 and operated as 
their East Pasadena Branch at 2562 E. 
Colorado St.) 


National Bank 


Pasadena 


First Trust & Savings Bank of Pasa- 
dena, East Pasadena Branch, 2562 E. 
Colorado St. 90-850 
(Succeeded First National Bank of 
Lamanda Park which was taken over 
by First Trust & Savings Bank, Aug- 
ust 14, 1944) 


San Diego 


Bank of America National Trust & 
Savings Assn., United States Marine 
Corps Base Banking Facility Office— 
Agency of Five Points Branch. — 
(J. P. Stewart, Manager. Opened Octo- 
ber 30, 1944) 


San Pedro 
Bank of America National Trust & 
Savings Assn., Terminal Island Naval 
Operating Base Banking Facility Office 
—Agency of First and Pine Branch, 
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Long Beach 
(Graydon Hoffman, Vice President and 
Manager. Opened October 23, 1944) 


San Pedro 


Bank of America National Trust & 
Savings Assn., U. S. Naval Drydocks, 
Terminal Island Banking Facility Of- 
fice—Agency of First and Pine Branch, 
Long Beach, Calif 

(Graydon Hoffman, Vice President and 
Manager. Opened September 14, 1944) 


Santa Ana 

*Bank of America National Trust & 
Savings Assn., U. S. Marine Corps Air 
Station Banking Facility Office—Agen- 
cy of Santa Ana Branch 
(Cc. A. Warren, Vice President and 
Manager. Opened December 1, 1944) 


COLORADO 
Denver 
*Finance Industrial Bank 
(Capital $125,000. G. E. Griffith, Presi- 
dent; C. E. Minton, Secretary. Opened 
November 1943) 


Idaho Springs 

*Bank of Idaho Springs......... 82-105 
(Succeeded by First State Bank, No- 
vember 15, 1944) 


Idhho Springs 

*First State Bank 82-105 
(Capital $25,000, Surplus and Profits 
$13,000. Claude L. Stout, President; C. L 
Spessard, Cashier. Succeeded Bank of 
Idaho Springs, Idaho Springs, Novem- 
ber 15, 1944) 


CONNECTICUT 
Middletown 

Central National Bank 

(Consolidated with Middletown Trust 
Co., under charter of Central National 
Bank and under title of the Central 
National Bank & Trust Co., August 5, 
1944) 


Middletown 

Central National Bank & Trust Co. of 
Middletown 5 
(Capital $250,000, Surplus and Profits 
$150,000. Consolidation of Central Na- 
tional Bank and Middletown Trust Co., 
under charter of Central National 
Bank, August 5, 1944) 


Middletown 
The Middletown Trust Co. 51-170 
(Consolidated with Central National 
Bank under charter of Central National 
Bank and under title of The Central 
National Bank & Trust Co., August 5, 
1944) 


FLORIDA 
Coral Gables 
*Florida National Bank at Coral Gables 
: 63-548 
(Capital $100,000. George A. Chatfield, 
President; R. C. Brown, Vice President 
and Cashier. To open Jaauary 1, 1945) 


Pensacola 
American National Bank 
(Changed title to The Florida National 
Bank at Pensacola, August 25, 1944) 


Pensacola 
The Florida National Bank at Pensa- 
cola 63-36 
(Capital $400,000, Surplus $400,000, E. 
R. Malone, President, J. F. Quina, Cash- 
ier. Change in title of American Na- 
tional Bank, August 25, 1944) 


GEORGIA 
Chatham Field 
The Liberty National Bank & Trust Co. 
of Savannah, Banking Facility Office... 
(Mrs. Geo. R. Smith, Manager, Mrs. 
Virgil K. Nelson, Assistant Manager. 
Opened September 26, 1944) 


Chester 
Bank of Chester (Private Bank not 
Inc.) 
(Capital $5,000. S. A. Rogers, President, 
C¢. W. Nicholson, Cashier. Change in 
title of Nicholson Massey Banking Co., 
October 1, 1944) 


(hester 
Nicholson Massey Banking Co. (Pri- 
vate Bank—not Inc.) ... 64-1098 
(Changed title to Bank of Chester, 
(Private Bank—not Inc.) October 1, 
1944) 


Hunter Field 
The Liberty National Bank & Trust Co. 
»f Savannah, Banking Facility Office.. 


January, 1945 


(Albert W. Garmany, Manager, Betty 
Cain, Assistant Manager. Opened Octo- 
ber 10, 1944) 


Milledgeville 
First National Bank of een EL 
pl YO 
(Voluntary liquidation effective No- 
vember 1, 1944. Absorbed by The Mer- 
chants & Farmers Bank) 


Pavo 
Citizens Exchange 
Bank—not Inc.) 
(J. D. Matthews, President. Mrs. J. 
D. Matthews, Cashier. Opened October 
1, 1944) 


Savannah 
The Citizens and Southern National 
Bank, Southside Office, 2302 Bull St..... 
(Will open November 15, 1944) 


Bank (Private 


IDAHO 
Pocatello 

First Security Bank of Idaho National 
Association, Army Air Base Banking 
Facility Office of First Security Bank 
of Idaho, National Association, Boise, 
Idaho 

(Discontinued August 26, 1944) 


ILLINOIS 
Mason City 
Mason City National Bank 
(Capital $50,000. L. E. Mathers, Presi- 
dent, F. W. Buehrig, Cashier. Charter 
issued October 3, 1944) 


Palatine 

*Palatine National Bank 70-2179 
(John G. Ford, President; W. C. Kohler, 
Cashier. Opened December 2, 1944) 


Roseville 
Roseville State Bank 70-2173 
(Capital $25,000. Surplus and Profits 
$7,500. Burley M. White, President. H. 
A. Berg, Cashier. Opened September 
19, 1944) 


San Jose 
San Jose Tri-County Bank 
(Capital $25,000. W. G. Kelly, President, 
Roy Poppleton, Cashier. To open Octo- 
ber 21, 1944) 


Tiskilwa 
Tiskilwa State Bank 70-2176 
(Capital $27,000, Surplus and Profits 
$7,000. E. B. Pettegrew, President) 


INDIANA 
Akron 
State Bank of Akron 
(Voluntary liquidation. Closed Septem- 
ber 1, 1944) 


Kirklin 
The Farmers Bank, Branch of The 
Farmers Bank, Frankfort, Ind..71-1320 
(Cecil Harding, Manager. Will open 
October 23, 1944) 


New Point 
First State Bank 
(Liquidating voluntarily. 
October 2, 1944) 


Reported 


Wolcott 
Bank of Wolcott 
(Capital $30,000. Surplus and Profits 
$11,700. A. E. Francis, Cashier. To open 
about October 15, 1944) 


IOWA 
Keokuk 


Keokuk National Bank 72-88 
(Merged with Security State Bank, 
September 18, 1944) 


Lost Nation 
First Trust & Savings Bank, Lost 
Nation Office of First Trust & Savings 
Bank, Wheatland, Iowa 
(Albert Eggert, Manager. To open 
about October 1, 1944) 


Manchester 

*First State 72-2197 
(Capital $50,000, Surplus and Profits 
$15,900. A. W. Stearns, President; Paul 
A. Klaus, Cashier. To open January 1, 
1945) 


KANSAS 
Hazelton 
State Bank of Hazelton 
(Voluntary liquidation. No deposits 


accepted after August 10, 1944) 


Inman 
Farmers State Bank 
(Assets purchased by Bank of Inman 
as of September 1, 1944) 


Mapleton 
Citizens State Bank 
(Liquidating voluntarily. 
August 10, 1944) 


Reported 


Topeka 
National Bank of Topeka, Topeka 
Army Air Field Banking Facility 
Office 
(A, J. Schober, Manager. Opened Octo- 
ber 4, 1944) 


KENTUCKY 
Clay City 


Clay City National Bank 
(Began voluntary liquidation October 
16, 1944) 


Dixon 
Dixon Bank 
(Capital $25,000, Surplus and Profits 
$13,000. C. L. Ramsey, President, Otto 
Brill, Cashier. Change in title of Dixon 
Bank & Trust Co., September 1944) 


Dixon 
Dixon Bank & Trust Co. 
(Changed title to Dixon Bank Septem- 
ber 1944) 


Louisville 

Citizens Fidelity Bank and Trust 
CR 65424564 6040406R000 es a 21-10 
(Consolidation of Citizens Union Na- 
tional Bank and Fidelity & Columbia 
Trust Co. Effective October 2, 1944. 
Capital $3,250,000. Surplus and Profits 
$6,250,000. Menefee Wirgman, Presi- 
dent) 


Louisville 
Citizens Union National Bank...21-10 
(Consolidated with the Fidelity & 
Columbia Trust Co. as Citizens Fidel- 
ity Bank & Trust Company, October 2, 
1944) 


Louisville 
Fidelity & Columbia Trust Co....21-51 
(Consolidated with the Citizens Union 
National Bank as the Citizens Fidelity 
Bank & Trust Company, October 2, 
1944) 


St. Matthews 
St. Matthews Bank 73-609 
(Converted to St. Matthews National 
Bank, August 17, 1944) 


St. Matthews 
St. Matthews National Bank... .73-609 
(Capital $100,000. H. A. Nelson, Presi- 
dent, T. H. Cooper, Cashier. Conver- 
sion of St. Matthews Bank, August 
17, 1944) 


LOUISIANA 


Independence 
Community State Bank 
(Capital $25.000, Surplus $5,000. 
Ricks, President. A. L. Pecoraro, 
Cashier. Opened September 2, 1944) 


MAINE 
Limestone 
Frontier Trust Company (Branch of 
Frontier Trust Co., Fort Fairfield, 
Maine) 52-38 
(Succeeded Limestone Trust Co. which 
was purchased by Frontier Trust Co., 
Fort Fairfield, Maine, August 30, 1944) 


Limestone 
Limestone Trust Co............+. 52-38 
(Purchased by Frontier Trust Co., Fort 
Fairfield. Maine, August 30, 1944 and 
is operated as a branch) 


MARYLAND 
Baltimore 
*Hopkins Place Savings Bank, 7 Hop- 
kins Place ... 7-64 
(Merged with Central Savings Bank of 
Baltimore, November 1, 1944) 


Baltimore 
Mercantile Trust Co., 
Charies amG@ Cheee Bs... ..ccccveseaees 
(Succeeded Real Estate Trust Co., 
which merged with the Mercantile 
Trust Co., October 15, 1944) 


Uptown Office, 
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Baltimore 
Real Estate Trust Co., Charles & Chase 
Sts. 7-117 
(Merged with Mercantile Trust Co. of 
Baltimore, October 15th and will be 
operated as an office) 


Camp Holabird 
Union Trust Co. of Maryland, Camp 
Holabird Banking Facility Office of 
Union Trust Co. of Maryland, Balti- 
more, Md. 
(Wm. J. Herold, Manager. Opened Oc- 
tober 16, 1944) 


MICHIGAN 


*National Bank of Bay City, 
Branch: 1501 Kosciusko Ave 
(Discontinued at close of 
October 31, 1944) 


3ay City ' 
Polish 


business, 


Bay City 

*National Bank of Bay City, 
Branch, 300 Salzburg Ave 
(Discontinued at close of 
October 31, 1944) 


Salzburg 


business, 


Boyne City 
State Bank of East Jordan, Boyne City 
Branch 7 206 
(Howard Darbee, Manager. To open 
December 1, 1944) 


Keego Harbor 

*Community National Bank of Pontiac, 
Keego Harbor Branch of Community 
National Bank, Pontiac, Mich.. .74-1202 
(Successor to Oakland County State 
Bank, Keego Harbor Branch of Oak- 
land County State Zank, Milford, 
Mich. Effective December 1, 1944) 


Keego Harbor 

*Oakland County State 
Harbor Branch of 
State Bank, Milford, 22+ 44-1202 
(Succeeded by Keego Harbor Branch 
of Community National Bz 


ank of Pon- 
tiac, Pontiac, Mich., December 1, 1944) 


Bank, 
Oakland 
Mich. 


Keego 
County 


MINNESOTA 
Chatfield 
First National Bank 
(Entered voluntary liquidation August 
22, 1944) 


St. Paul 
Security State Bank 
So. Robert St 
(On and after November 15 
dress will be 2400 University 


new 
Avenue) 


MISSISSIPPI 
Gunnison 
*Valley Bank, Gunnison 
Valley Bank, Rosedale , 
(Adele Walters, Manager 
cember 1, 1944) 


Branch 


MISSOURI 
Anderson 
*Anderson State Bank. , 
(Capital $25,000. Arnold. F: irber, 
dent; Floyd G. Rush, Cashier 
December 1, 1944) 


80-1820 
Presi- 
Opente d 


Avilla 

*Bank of Avilla......... 
(Assets purchased and liabilities as- 
sumed by Bank of Carthage, Carthage, 
Mo., November 2, 1944) 


80-1495 


Bernie 
State Bank of Bernie 
(Capital $25,000. Vernon Jordan, 
dent. Charter issued October 23, 


80-1819 
Presi- 
1944) 


Bosworth 
Bosworth State Bank 
(Chartered August 22, 1944. Took over 
deposit liabilities of First National 
Bank) 


Bosworth 
First National Bank 2 
(Deposit liability taken over by Bos- 
worth State Bank which was chartered 
August 22, 1944) 


Clarence 
Shelby County State I 
(Liquidating voluntarily. 
pired September 28, 1944) 


80-442 
Charter ex- 


: MONTANA 
Miles City . 
Been. Cite Bank ..cccsccevcces 93-524 


(Capital $190.000, Surplus and Profits 
$10,000. H. W. Clarkson, President, C. R. 
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= Cashier. To open in Septem- 
er) 


NEBRASKA 
Benedict 


Benedict State Bank. 

(Voluntary liquidation August 16, 
1944. All accounts transferred to York 
State Bank, York) 


Clay Center 
The Commercial State Bank... .76-1358 
(Capital $25,000, Surplus and Profits 
$6,500. August C. Krebs, President, 
H. E. Swedurg, Cashier. Opened Aug- 
ust 9, 1944) 


Diller 
Diller State 
(Liquidating voluntarily. 
taken over by First 
Fairbury, October 29, 


Sank 

Deposits 
National Bank, 

1944) 


Elm Creek 
Elm Creek State Bank 
(Capital $25,000, Surplus and 
$8,000. H. A. Butt, President, 
H. Butt, Cashier. Will open 
1,1944) 


Profits 
Cooper 
December 


Grand Island 
First National Bank, Grand Island 
Army Air Field Banking Facility Of- 
fice 
(W. E. Seibert, Manager. Opened Sep- 
tember 1, 1944) 


Platte Center 

*Platte Center Bank 
(Capital $25,000, Surplus and Profits 
$6,000. Felix C. Bruckner, President; 
W. E. Tessendorf, Cashier. To open 
January 2, 1945) 


6-1361 


Sterling 
Bank of Sterling 
(Capital $25,000, Surplus and Profits 
$7,500. J. V. Johnson, President, Mar- 
tin Dirks, Cashier. Opened September 
1, 1944) 


NEVADA 
Pioche 


*Bank of Pioche, 

(Absorbed by Nev: at Bank of Com- 
merce, Elko and operated as a branch, 
effective November 15, 1944) 


Pioche 

*Nevada Bank of 
Branch of 
Elko, Nevada 
(D. J. Ronnow, Manager. Successor to 
Bank of Pioche, Ine., which was ab- 
sorbed by Nevada Bank of Commerce, 
November 15, 1944) 


Commerce, Pioche 
Nevada Bank of Commerce, 


NEW JERSEY 


Seaside Heights 

First National Bank (Branch of First 
National Bank, Toms River, N. J.). 
(Succeeded Ocean County Trust Co., 
Seaside Heights Branch of Ocean 
County Trust Co., Toms River, N. J. 
when head office consolidated with 
First National Bank, Toms River, Sep- 
tember 30, 1944) 


Seaside Heights 
Ocean County Trust Co., 


Branch of 
Ocean County Trust Co., 
J. 


Toms River, 


N. 

(Reuben H. 
June 26, 
this branch bank became a branch of 
the First National Bank, Toms River 
when head office consolidated the First 
National Bank) 


teeve, Manager. Opened 
1944. On September 30, 1944 


Toms River 
Ocean County Trust Company. 
(Consolidated with First 
Bank, September 30, 1944) 


55-354 
National 


NEW YORK 
New York 
Manufacturers Trust Co., Fort Jay, 
Governors Island Banking Facility Of- 
fice . 
(Opened October 23, 1944) 
New York 
*Modern Industrial 
branch at 
ber 16, 


Bank opened a 
: ae Broadway, Novem- 
1944. 


Oswego 
First & Second National Bank & Trust 


ere Te 
(Changed title to Oswego County Na- 
tional Bank August 31, 1944) 


Oswego 


Oswego County National Bank. .50-209 
(Change in title of First & Second Na- 

Se Cry & Trust Company, August 
a 4 


Phoenix 


Oswego County National Bank (Branch 
of Oswego County National Bank, 
Oswego, N. Y.). 50-824 
(Succeeded Phoenix Bank, Phoenix 
which was taken over by Oswego 
County National Bank, Oswego, N. Y. 
August 31, 1944) 


Phoenix 


Phoenix Bank. Te 50-824 
(Taken over by ‘Oswego County Na- 
tional Bank, August 31, 1944 and 
operated as a branch) 


Sampson 


National Bank of Geneva, United States 
Naval Training Center Banking Facil- 
ity Office of National Bank of Geneva 
Geneva, N. Y. 5 
(Opened October 16, 1944) 


NORTH DAKOTA 
Lehr 


McIntosh County Bank, Payin 
Receiving Station of McIntosh 
Bank, Ashley, N. D. . 77-1094 
(Eddie H. Glur, Manager, Ann Glur, 
— Manager. Opened August 30, 
1944) 


and 
ounty 


Mercer 


Farmers Security Bank, Paying and 
Receiving Station of Farmers Secu- 
rity Bank, Washburn. (Succeeded Mer- 
cer State Bank whose deposit liability 
was assumed by Farmers Security 
Bank, Washburn, August 19, 1944) 


Mercer 


Mercer State Bank 77-445 
(Voluntary liquidation. Deposit liabil- 
ities assumed by Farmers Security 
Bank, Washburn, August 19, 1944) 


OHIO 
Gettysburg 
*Citizens National Bank 56-963 
(Voluntary liquidation. Absorbed by 
Greenville National Bank, Greenville, 
October 21, 1944) 


Stoutsville 


*Farmers & Citizens Bank, (Private) 
(Voluntary 
1944) 


Toledo 


Sg State Bank of Toledo, 331 sea 

-25 

<Gapitai $200,000, Surplus and Profits 

$125,000. Claire H. Speck, President, 

Wm. L. Alexander, Vice President 

cata Opened September 1, 
44 


liquidation November 


OKLAHOMA 

McAlester 
National Bank of McAlester, McAlester 
Naval Ammunition Depot Banking 
Facility Office 


OREGUN 
‘amp Adair 
United States National Bank of Port- 
land (Banking Facility Office of 
United States National Bank of Port- 
land, Portland, Oregon) 
(Discontinued July 31, 1944) 


Camp White 
The First National Bank of Portland, 
Camp White Banking Facility Office 
of The First National Bank of Port- 
land, Portland, 
(Discontinued August 5, 1944) 

Elgin 
First National Bank 
(Deposits assumed 
States National Bank of Portland, 
tober 21, 1944, and deposits moved to 
their La Grande branch) 

Ontario 
The State Bank of Malheur County 
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Masterson, President. G. G. Miller, 
Cashier. Opened September 15, 1944) 


Tillamook 

*The Commercial Bank of Tillamook 
96-351 

(Capital $75,000, Surplus and Profits 

$25,000. William C. Christensen, Presi- 

dent; A. H. Olson, Cashier. To open 

about January 20, 1945) 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Ambler 
First Italian Bank (Private) 
(Liquidated several months ago. Re- 
ported August 19, 1944) 


Butler 

*Butler County National Bank & Trust 
Co., Banking Facility at Deshon Gen- 
eral Hospital, Post Exchange Building. 
(Opened November 27, 1944) 


TENNESSEE 
Collierville 
Peoples 
(Sold to Barretville Bank & Trust Co., 
Barretville at close of business Sep- 
tember 23, 1944 and is now operated 
as a branch) 


Collierville 

Peoples Bank, Branch of Barretville 
Bank & Trust Co., Barretville, Ten- 
nessee 

(Succeeded Peoples Bank (Independ- 
ent Bank) which was sold to Barret- 
ville Bank & Trust Co., Barretville, 
September 23, 1944) 


TEXAS 
Fort Worth 


(Changed title to Trinity State Bank, 
September 1, 1944) 


Fort Worth 
Trinity State Bank 
(Capital $100,000, Surplus and Profits 
$51,000. M. D. Evans, President, R. L. 
Hosea, Cashier. Change in title of The 
Morris Plan Bank of Fort Worth, Sep- 
tember 1, 1944) 


Houston 

*San Jacinto National Bank......35-71 
(Consolidated with Second National 

Bank of Houston, November 30, 1944) 


Kelly Field 
National Bank of Commerce, Banking 
Facility Office of National Bank of 
Commerce, San Antonio 
(Joe A. Laird, Manager. Opened Octo- 
ber 12, 1944) 


Levelland 

*Levelland State Bank 
(Capital $50,000, Surplus and Profits 
$25,000. D. E. Collins, President; Avery 
Halpain, Cashier. Opened November 16, 
1944) 


Lometa 
The Citizens State Bank of Lometa 
b uikie Mace Woe aetacate 88-2210 
Surplus and Profits 
Davis, President, P. J. 
Cashier. Opened August 28, 


(Capital 25,000, 
$7,000, O. L. 
Windsor, 
1944) 


Longview 
The First 
General 
Office 
(Carey E. Webb, Assistant Cashier. 
Opened June 22, 1944) 


National 
Hospital, 


Bank, Harmon 
Banking Facility 


San Antonio 
Mission City Bank 
(Change in title of San Antonio Morris 
Plan Bank effective October 1, 1944) 


San Antonio 
San Antonio Morris Plan Bank. .30-71 
(Changed title to Mission City Bank, 
October 1, 1944) 


San Juan 
Valley State Bank 
(Capital $25,000. Surplus $5,000. 
Stone, President. E. M. Stone, Cashier. 
Opened September 25, 1944) 


VERMONT 
Poultney 


Proctor Trust Co., Poultney Branch 


January, 1945 


of Proctor Trust Co., Proctor. .58-135 
(Opened August 24, 1944) 


VIRGINIA 
Norfolk 
*Seaboard Citizens National Bank, Cen- 
ter Branch: 718 W. 
(Edward H. Burgess, Manager. Opened 
November 15, 1944) 


WASHINGTON 
Forks 
Forks State Baek. ..cccscccecccs 98-472 
(Capital $25,000, Surplus and Profits 
$5,000. R. O. Wahlgren, President, B. H. 
Frazier, Cashier. To open about No- 
vember 15, 1944) 


Seattle 

*The National Bank of Commerce, Bal- 
lard Branch 
(To open December 15, 1944) 


Yakima 

*Guaranty Trust Company 
(Voluntary liquidation 
1944. Sold to National 
merce, Seattle) 


98-28 
November 1, 
Bank of Com- 


WISCONSIN 
Humbird 
The Neillsville Bank, Paying and Re- 
ceiving Station of The Neillsville Bank, 
Neillsville, Wis. Opened August 14, 
1944) 


Madison 
Madison Bank & Trust Co.....79-1079 
(Change in title of Madison Trust Co., 
effective October 1, 1944) 


Madison 
Madison Trust Co 79-1079 
(Changed title to Madison Bank & 
Trust Company, October 1, 1944) 


Pickett 
Pickett State Bank 
(Consolidated with Rosendale State 
Bank, Rosendale, at close of business 
August 19, 1944 and operated as a 
Paying and Receiving Station) 


Pickett 
Rosendale State Bank, Paying and-Re- 
ceiving Station of Rosendale State 
Bank, Rosendale 
(Opened August 1944. Succeeded 
Pickett State Bank which consolidated 
with Rosendale State Bank) 


Prescott 
Bank of Ellsworth. Paying and Re- 
ceiving Station of Bank of Ellsworth, 
UPOOOUER: Wis cacccascvensceaceseete 
(Succeeded First National Bank of 
Prescott, Prescott which was absorbed 
by the Bank of Ellsworth, October 28, 
1944) 


Prescott 
First National Bank 
(Absorbed by Bank of Ellsworth, Ells- 
worth, at close of business October 28, 
1944. 


PUERTO RICO 
San Juan 
Banco de Ponce (Branch of Banco de 
Ponce, Ponce, P. R.) 
(Fernando Zegri, Manager) 


New Banks Reported In 
Process of Organization 


¢t Indicates Press Report 


ARIZONA 
Litchfield 
Valley National Bank, Office of Valley 
National Bank, Phoenix, Ariz. 
(To open about December 1, 1944) 


CALIFORNIA 
Alameda 
+ American Trust Company. 
(Will open a banking facility at the 
U. S. Naval Air Station, Alameda, to 


be known as the Station Banking Fa- 
cility. 


Alhambra 
First Trust & Savings Bank, Branch 


of Pasadena. 
(Application filed August 30, 1944) 


Berkeley 
Anglo California National Bank of San 
Francisco, Berkeley Office 90-1409 


East Salinas 
t Monterey County Trust 
Bank, Branch of Salinas. 


Fair Oaks 
{ First National Bank of Fair Oaks. 
(Geo. Kellam, correspondent) 


& Savings 


Linda Vista 
Bank of America 
Savings Assn., 
Facility Office. 


National 
Linda Vista 


Trust & 
Banking 


ILLINOIS 
Chicago 


*Devon-North Town State Bank. 
(Permit issued October 18, 1944. L. 
Shirley Tark, Pres., Main State Bank, 
Organizer) 


Erie 
Erie State Bank. 


MARYLAND 
Baltimore 
**Fidelity Trust Company will open a 
branch office on or about January 1, 
1945, in the Baltimore Storage Bldg. at 
Charles and Twenty-sixth Sts. 


MICHIGAN 
Grand Blanc 
First State & Savings Bank (Branch 
of First State & Savings Bank, Holly, 
Michigan) 


MINNESOTA 
Canton 
7 Canton State Bank. 
(Capital $25,000, Surplus and Undivided 
Profits $7,500. Lawrence Galligan, 
Cashier) 


Middle River 

+ Middle River State Bank. 
(Capital $25,000, Surplus and Profits 
$7,500. Oscar Schenkey, correspondent) 


Racine 
**First State Bank of Racine. 
(G. N. Reppe, incorporator) 


NEBRASKA 
Carroll 
*Farmers State Bank. 


NEW YORK 
New York 
+ Bankers Trust Company. 
(Plans to open an office in Rockefeller 
Center at the southeast corner of West 
5ist St. and Rockefeller Plaza, in the 
International Bldg.) 


OHIO 
Sherwood 
*Sherwood State Bank. 


OREGON 

Freewater 
Bank of Commerce. 
(Frederick Stevens, Frederick Baily 
Stevens, A. T. Sektnan, Wayne Brinker 
and J. S. Johns organizers) 

Freewater 
Security Savings & Loan Bank. 
(Capital 25,000. Otto Giles, Wm. 
teath, Mrs. Genil Gilmore and Charles 
E. Shrawder, organizers) 


SOUTH DAKOTA 
Gary 

Gary State Bank. 

(Capital $25,000. Stockholders E. L. 
Lohr, Gladys Lohr, Fred Hunt, Maurice 
Peden and O. A. Almos, Gary, Anton 
Walden, Canby, and S. R. Law, Clear 
Lake) 


TEXAS 


Harlandale (San Antonia P. O.) 
Harlandale State Bank. 
(Capital $50,000. Surplus $10,000) 





Texas City 
t First State Bank of Texas City. 
(Capital $65,000. Claude R. 


Truett, 
President) 


VIRGINIA 
Norfolk 
Southern Bank of Norfolk. 
(Has been granted permission to es- 
tablish a branch on Colley Ave. be- 
tween Maury and Baldwin Place) 


Virginia Beach 

7 Bank of Virginia Beach. 
(Capital $500,000. Edward H. Church, 
Norfolk, President) 


WASHINGTON 
Seattle 
The National Bank of Commerce will 
open a branch in the Ballard District 
of the City of Seattle. 


A Minister Reads 
Bankers Monthly 


A local banker friend has just 
shown me a copy of the June issue 
of Bankers Monthly and I have read 
the article entitled How To Speak 
Effectively. This appeals to me as a 
very well-done series and one would 
hope that the series might be re- 
printed in booklet form at the end 
of the year. I am wondering if you 
may have considered re-printing 
them.—Stiles Lessly, Minister, First 
Congregational Church, Osage, Ia. 


Educational Quiz 
Appreciated 


We are pleased to report that our 
bank employees and our men who 
are in the service are really enjoy- 
ing the Bankers Monthly Quiz, 
which we have been running for the 
past two months in our house organ, 
First National News. We have 
found all of the questions educa- 
tional. We notice in your October 
issue that you have back issues of 
the bankers quiz that were pub- 
lished in January and subsequent 
months. It is our desire to publish 
these back issues of the quiz and 
we would appreciate your forward- 
ing to us two copies each of the 
monthly quiz questions—B. P. 
Bowden, Editor, The First National 
News, The First National Bank of 
Birmingham, Birmingham, Alabama. 


One Kind Reader 
Writes To Another 


Dear Ted: 

While reading through my July 
issue of Bankers Monthly, I came 
across your comment on the sug- 
gested cure for “deposititis” on page 
321, and I want to thank you for the 
plug you gave it. 

When John Beaty first asked me 
to write a little article on that very 
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prevalent disease, I told him that I | 
was afraid that we might make a | 


good many of the boys angry. The 
total-of-deposits is a mighty touchy 
subject with all bankers and it is 
not tactful to punch a fellow in a 
tender spot. 


For my part, I have always been | 


interested in profit and not so much 
in deposits. Maybe that’s why we 
are the smallest bank in deposit 
volume, but pay much better divi- 
dends than the bank with the great- 
est amount of deposits. 

That is the reason why I have al- 
ways liked John Beaty’s Bankers 
Monthly; he is faithful to his mast- 
head—‘“Designed to help banks 
make money by reducing expenses 
and increasing income.” Did you ever 
happen to think, Ted, every article 
he publishes bears directly upon 
that subject? Isn't it too bad that 
our ABA BANKING doesn’t devote 
more space to better profits and div- 
idends? I’ve learned a whole lot 
from John Beaty’s magazine and I 
am grateful for his constructive 
work. His is the only financial jour- 
nal which tries to develop all the 
true facts concerning controversial 
subjects in order to remove the con- 
troversy. The other fellows dodge 
such subjects. 

Come to think of it, both of us 
should write John and express our 
appreciation. I am, are you?—C. L. 
Hufsmith, president, First National 
Bank, Palestine, Texas. 


Reprints Of Quiz For 
All Employees 


Your Bankers Monthly Quiz is in- 
teresting and I am sure it will be 
helpful to our working force, so ask 
that you please send us 20 reprints 
each of January, February, and 
March, so that we may have a suffi- 
cient number for our younger em- 
ployees. We observe that you have 
none available except for those 
months and we would like for you 
to place us on your monthly sub- 
scription list that we may receive 
20 each month as published. Upon 
receipt of your statement of cost 
we will remit you promptly. Thank- 
ing you, we are—E. E. McFarland, 
cashier, First National Bank in 
Orange, Orange, Tex 


Four bookkeepers’ can _ post 
twelve books when the work is done 
all at one run. 


No substitute has ever been found 
for earning ability to make a good 
credit risk. 
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@ We extend our sincere appreciation to our many friends for their 


patience and understanding at a time when we can build and 
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participation in war work. 


To the extent that we are able to produce Allen Wales Adding 
Machines with our present available facilities, we will continue to 


distribute them so as to meet the most urgent requirements. 


If you are in need of Adding Machines, please teleplone our 
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